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PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


The first concert, on Monday night, inaugurated the sea- 
son brilliantly. There was a full room and a good pro- 
gramme. It would appear that opposition has not prejudiced 
the subscription-list, while it is likely to stimulate the direc- 
tors to the exercise of a more liberal policy. Whether the 
new Philharmonic at Exeter Hall is in positive rivalry with 
the old Philharmonic in Hanover Square matters little, since, 
in either case, the public must be gainers. Monopoly leads 
to negligence and sloth; competition, on the contrary, en- 
genders zeal and activity. Lovers of music will be anxious 
for the prosperity of both societies. The old Philharmonic, 
with all its blunders and shortcomings, has done the art some 
service ; and it would be a pity to see it annihilated by a 
young and vigorous opponent which has yet to win its 
laurels. Happily there is small probability of any such 
result. The programme of the first concert was full of in- 
tetest. 


Part I. 
Symphony, No. 12 ... 
Aria, “ Land of my Sire,” Mr. ‘Sims Reey es (Joseph) Mehul. 
Concerto, No, 2, pianoforte, M. Hallé... Mendelssohn. 
Aria, “ Ho spavento,” Madame Castellan (Atalia) Weber. 
Overture, “ Zauberflote” .. Mozart. 
Part Tl. 


Haydn. 


Beethoven. 
Mendelssohn. 


Sinfonia, Eroica .. us 

Aria, “ ‘Ah ritorna,” Madame Castellan ius 

Fantasia, violin (Lucia di Lammermor) Signor 
Sivori 

Duetto, Madame Castellan and Mr. 
(Don Giovanni) 

Overture, Preciosa ... e ois sts 

Hibbs, Mr. Costa. 

Without absolutely sharing the opinion of those who in- 
sist that, but for the counter-attraction offered by the new 
Philharmonic Society, the name of M. Charles Hallé, the 


pianist, would, perhaps, never have figured in the programmes 


Sivori. 


Sims "Reeves 


Mozart. 
Weber. 


of the elder association, we are compelled to own that the 
coincidence points dogmatically to that conclusion. M. 
Hallé has long held a distinguished place among the execu- 
tants of classical music. As far back as 1848, and year after 
year since then, his right to appear before the Philharmonic 
audience, and the right of the subscribers to hear him, have 
been advocated in this journal. The subscribers to the Phil- 
harmonic pay four guineas for the eight annual concerts, with 
the understanding that they are to hear the best music, per- 
formed by the best orchestra, and the best solo players 
available during the season. 





Nevertheless, M. Hallé, whose | 


great talents the most bigoted upholder of the exclusive 
system will not deny, has been a resident in England since 
1848 ; but, in spite of the unquestionable claims of the 
subscribers, and in spite of the repeated remonstrances of the 
press, he has been excluded from the concerts until the present 
moment. Jn former days the Philharmonic Society was a 
comfortable family rewnion, where good music might be heard 
tolerably well executed, while the eye of friendly criticism 
was shut to every imperfection. The same programmes 
were brought forward annually—the same symphonies, the 
same soloists, with rare modifications—unless when, as in 
the instances of Weber, Mendelssohn, Spohr, &c., the pres- 
tige of commanding genius triumphed over selfish conside- 
rations, and forced the directors from their ordinary routine. 
But times changed. The Sacred Harmonie Society, the 
Musical Union, the Royal ‘Italian Opera, and M. Jullien, at 
Drury Lane, gradually opened the eyes of the Philharmonic 
Society to the fact that Hanover Square was not the only 
possible arena for the execution of good music. The public 
came to this conclusion, and the press spread it far and wide. 
Mr. Costa was then engaged to conduct the whole series of 
concerts, and the custom of having a fresh conductor on every 
occasion was exploded, to thegeneral satisfaction. Mr. Costa’s 
influence was of inestimable service, but this was not enough ; 
he was not absolute—he had no authority to make the pro- 
grammes or engage the band; and though the concerts were 
wonderfully altered for the better, imperfections in the orches- 
tra and other errors consequent on the caprice of irresponsi- 
ble directors, remained unabolished, while the close-borough 
system was still predominant. Competition was wanted to 
bring the Philharmonic to a clear view of its position. Com- 
petition has at length declared itsel’, and we have already 
the first fruits. The band is strengthened by the addition of 
Signors Piatti and Bottesini, who respectively take their 
positions by the side of our own excellent English players, 
Messrs. Lucas and Howell, at the head of the violoncellos 
and double-basses—which is at ence a step in the right direc- 
tion. At some future period, not far off, Mr. Costa will pos- 
sibly be able to make the orchestra play piano, and even 
pianissimo, when the directions of the score suggest the aid of 
those gradations of sound, to which our English orchestras 
seem perversely hostile. The only other change in the per- 
sonnel of the band which we remarked, was the substitution 
of Mr. Pratten for Signor Ribas, as principal flute. Mr. 
Pratten is a good player, and will doubtless prove himself 
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worthy to fill up the vacancy left by his talented predecessor 
—for whose absence no reason has been assigned, although 
his services were too valuable to be remembered with indif- 
ference. 
There is little to be said about the performance of Mon- 
day night. Haydn’s symphony has seen good service, and 
might be left to repose on the shelves of the student, without 
detriment to the fame of the composer. It was played with 
great vigour. The old military movement, however, once so 
popular, has lost its pristine charms. Its colours are faded ; 
there is no longer any freshness in its turns of melody and 
cadence, but something essentially old-maidenish in its 
stately pomp and playful gravity. The Lroica, still the 
colossus, one of the most sublime and prodigious emanations 
from the genius of Beethoven, was admirably executed. Mr. 
Costa took the Marcia funebre a little quicker than usual, 
whereby it was a material gainer. The overtures were hap- 
pily contrasted, and played with excellent effect, especially 
the masterpiece of Mozart, which brought the first part to 
a close with eclat. Nothing could be better suited for a 
finale than the light and sparkling dramatic prelude of 
Weber. 
M. Hallé’s reception was most flattering. The audience 
could not but remember that, although he had played on 
twelve different occasions at the Musical Union, to the great 
satisfaction of Mr. Ella’s subscribers, this was his first ap- 
pearance at the Philharmonic concerts. We have so often 
analyzed this gentleman’s playing, that we need not stop to 
describe it now. Suffice it his performance was masterly, 
and his success triumphant. Since Mendelssohn himself 
executed his second concerto at the Philharmonic, it has not 
Signor Sivori’s fantasia was 
Such extraordinary me- 


been so finely performed. 
hardly suited to these concerts. 
chanical facility as he displayed, however, would have re- 
_ deemed a worse composition, and the applause he obtained 
was well and hardly earned. The vocal music was some- 
what too much of a colour. Madame Castellan, always a 
favourite, displayed remarkable facility in Weber’s air, 
which is nevertheless dull, and wholly devoid of inspiration. 
She shone to much greater advantage in the passionate and 
beautiful aria of Mendelssohn (violin obligato Mr. Blagrove), 
composed for Mdlle. Schloss, and first introduced at the 
Philharmonic about eight years ago. Mr. Sims Reeves gave 
Méhul’s fine song in his best manner, and the splendid 
duct of Mozart showed off both vocalists to advantage. 

Mr. Costa was welcomed with genuine enthusiasm on his 
appearance in the orchestra. The fault of the concert was 
its excessive length—one third might easily have been spared. 
‘wo long symphonies—one very long—a long concerto, a 
long fantasia, four long airs, and two overtures by no means 
short, are overmuch, at one sitting, for the veriest musical 


glutton. A little pre-caleulation should be exercised in the 


construction of the programme, by which such mistakes might 








be avoided. It is better to let people go away wishing for 
more, than thoroughly satiated with what has been provided 
for their entertainment. 








ALBERT ON THE MOUNTAIN. 


Axsert Smiru has at last, according to promise, reascended 
Mount White by the ladder of his memory, which enabled 
him to do that at the Egyptian Hall, without fear or danger, 
which he did in Switzerland, with trembling and peril. One 
thing remained in the man unchanged—his facetious esprit, 
which euables him with equal presence of mind and equal 
blitheness, to run up a mountain and down a staircase. Al- 
bert Smithin Piccadilly is what Albert Smith was at Chamouni, 
and what Albert Smith is everywhere—a light-hearted, hila- 
rious, and amusing companion ; whom to see is to smile, and 
to hear isto chuckle. Put him before an audience in a street, 
in a valley, on a hill, in « field, on a camel, or in a café, and 
there he is, Albert Smith ; the same to-day he was yesterday, 
the same the day before yesterday he will be the day after 
to-morrow. Wherever he moves we hold that Albert Smith 
ought to be paid. His audience on the grand plateau were 
no less indebted to him for cheerfulness and good humour, 
and easy narrative on their dreary and white way, than his 
audience in the comfortable Hall where erst Egyptian mum- 
mies slept in wrappings. They never would have mounted 
to the blank (c) summit without him; nor would they ever 
have got down again into the vale without him. He enli- 
vened them all the way with song and gibe—all both ways, 
up and down—and even when, tied to a string, he was 
dragged up, with his fellow adventurers, to the bleak peak of 
old Blanc, the snow under his feet almost melted with 
laughter, so much so that one of his companions declared 
positively, in a letter, that ‘‘ Smith was a brick,”—no news, 
by the way—we have said it before. Albert went up the moun- 
tain red and white, and came down blue and green; but he ate 
a good dinner, drank a bottle of Assmannhauser, and all was 
right ; Albert was himselfagain. He came home and wrote 
a letter. It was published in the Times. Everybody read 
it. He wrote an article; it was published in Blackwood. 
He wrote a pamphlet for private circulation. Finally, he 
wrote an entertainment, which was illustrated pictorially by 
the famous Beverley, who climbed up the hill with Albert, as 
far as the base, where basely deserting him, he remained till 
Albert came down again with his friends. This entertain- 
ment was given for the first time to the public at the 
Egyptian Hall, in the presence of an overflowing audience, 
on Monday night, and, of this entertainment, our enlightened 
contemporary, the Morning Herald, writes thus tersely and 
copiously :— 

It will be remembered that the popular and diverting writer, 


Mr. Albert Smith, made an ascent of Mont Blanc in the course of 
the autumn of 1851, the particulars of which he published in 
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Blackwood’s Magazine a month or two back. Moved by the suc- 
cess which attended his lecture, entitled the Overland Mail, and 
aided by the pencil of Mr. W. Beverley, who accompanied him 
to Chamouni, this enterprising gentleman commenced an exhibition 
on Monday night at the Egyptian Hall, similar in plan to that of the 
aforesaid Overland Mail, but dealing specifically with a tour into 
Switzerland and the details of the journey up the mountain. Few 
exhibitional projects, devoted as it is to a subject which at all 
times is a source of great curiosity, could be better adapted to 
excite the public interest than this, and we were not surprised to 
find the room filled to overflowing. 

Mr. Albert Smith’s qualifications for a lecture of this kind are 
direct and striking. He undertook the journey in order to gratify 
an intense longing that had animated him since the days of boy- 
hood, and his narrative consequently had all the sentiment of per- 
sonal zest, as well as the practical truth of a traveller whe tells 
you simply what he has seen and what he has gone through. In 
order to give an additional tone of popularity to the entertainment, 
he introduces certain “ characters,” some of them old acquaint- 
ances, whom he encountered during his progress through Swit- 
zerland ; interspersing several whimsical buffo songs, in the delivery 
of which he has acquired, from a lengthened experience in exploits 
of this nature, a superior and amusing facility. Having passed 
through Geneva, Martigny, and visited the Great St. Bernard, he 
reaches Chamouni. He then commences his narrative of the 
ascent, minutely describing the various difficulties which he and 
his comrades faced and overcame, while the scenic illustrations of 
Mr. Beverley move downwards before the eye of the spectator, by 
which process the successive incidents and characteristics of the 
undertaking are shown with an ingenious illusiveness. The features 
of the mountain, derived from pictorial memoranda made by Mr. 
Smith during his progress upwards, are dwelt upon with a pleasant 
conversational minuteness, partly borrowed from the Blackwood 
“ article; and the audience, when the summit is reached, can 
but feel that they are in clearer possession of the facts of an 
arduous and dangerous journey than they ever were before. The 
exhibition altogether is one of great interest ; and that it is des- 
tined to become exceedingly popular there cannot be a shadow of 
deubt. The public hitherto have had but a vague and imperfect 
notion of the scenic aspects of this stupendous mountain; but it 
is obvious that the viva voce details of Mr. Albert Smith, accom- 
panying a series of charming pictures, painted on a large scale and 
taken on the spot, will establish correct impressions, and popu- 
larise a subject which none of the few travellers who have 
attempted the ascent have ever before accomplished. It only 
remains to remark that the lecture was received with rounds of 
applause—the comic portion of it with shrieks of laughter. 

Mr. Beverley’s share in the exhibition deserves unqualified pane- 


gyric. The views are of precisely the same size as those which 
illustrated the Overland Mail, and appear through the same sort of 


aperture. As scenic studies, they are one and all exquisite— 
studies wherein fidelity to nature is no less visible than those mas- 
terly traits of contrast, air, and luminous beauty which constitute 
an effective and poetical work of art. The views of Geneva, taken 
from the Hotel des Berges; of Chillon, from the heights between 
Vevay and Villeneuve; of Martigny; of the celebrated Convent 
of St. Bernard; and of the Valley of Chamouni, are alike ad- 
mirably drawn and painted. The subjects, though far from new, 
receive fresh interest from the artistical grace that surrounds 
them, and the plaudits that were bestowed on Monday were loud 
and general. 

The views on Mont Blane were equally interesting ; and the 
portraitures of the principal glaciers, the Grands Mulets, the Grand 
Plateau, and the other localities which we know so well by name, 
were scrutinised with wonder, mingled with no small measure of 
admiration. The gradual diminution of the warm and verdant tone 
of the lower parts of the mountain, and the approach of the bound- 
less regions of snow, with all the strange and peculiar concomitants 
of atmosphere which the traveller surveys, furnish a series of 
felicitous effects, of which the artist has availed himself to the 
utmost, 

The room in which the exhibition takes place has been prettily 
fitted up for the purpose. A barrier of evergreens and flowers, 





with miniature fountains, separates the visitors from the stage, the 
proscenium of which, perforated like an Italian balcony, is hung 
with grapes and vine leaves. The lecturer occupies a rostrum on 
the right. 


To-night it is our purpose to ascend the mountain our- 
selves with Albert, which press of business has hitherto 
prevented us from doing; although we were ever with him 
in spirit, and felt both cold and heat; as also at the 
restaurant, where the Englishmen spake ill French. The 
impressions we receive shall be conveyed to our readers in 
another article. At present we are moony, having quitted 
the “‘ Meet” at a fresh hour, with a late eye, and a full ear, 
At the “ Meet,’’ we heard, for the first time, young Bache, 
at the piano. Alfred Mellon sang 4 song; Leigh Murray 
sang another ; Ward Braham sang two ; and many amateurs 
more; with sundry glees, led off by Mr. Genge; besides 
beer cup with toast, anda duet by Mr. Pratten, for three 
voices on one flute. But of this anon. At present it is 
beside our purpose, which is to prove the triumphant success 
of Albert Smith’s imaginary ascent of Mont Blanc. 








LONDON WEDNESDAY CONCERTS. 


Exeter HALL was again crowded to excess on Wednesday, 
the immortal veteran, Braham, being of course the head 
and front of the attraction. His performances included, 
* Comfort .ye, my people,” ‘ Molly Bawn,” ‘The Old 
English Gentleman,” and the “ Bay of Biscay ;’’ all of 
which were received with thunders of applause, the two last, 
especially, creatinga furore. In fact, the singing of the “ Bay 
of Biscay” set the auditors half beside themselves. 
Such cheering, waving of hats and handkerchiefs, and 
clapping of hands, has seldom, if ever, been heard and seen 
at Exeter Hall. Mr. Braham’s singing of ‘‘ Comfort ye, 
my people ” was, in some respects, as grand and fine as ever. 
The broad and large style of declamation, the perfect method 
of attacking the notes, the clear and distinct enunciation of 
the words, and the expressiveness which gave a real and 
unmistakeable meaning to all he uttered, were as ap- 
parent as ever, and produced a powerful sensation, more 
particularly among all such as thoroughly apprehended the 
vocal art in its mysteries and beauties. Mr. Braham’s 
singing of ‘* Comfort ye, my people,” in a word, was worthy 
of his best days. What higher praise could be awarded ? 
None, say we. Braham is still Braham, and if we live until 
we find any one to supply his place, to fill his room, when 
left vacant, why then Methuselah will stand a chance of 
being beaten in years. 

In another province of music, the light and comic, Mr. 
Braham was scarcely less happy. He gave Lover's Irish 
ballad, “ Molly Bawn,” with a gusto and a heartiness quite 
irresistible. To conclude, Mr. Braham’s third appearance 
was triumphantly successful, and must have satisfied his 
most enthusiastic admirers. 

Among the most attractive features of the programme was 
M. Alexandre Billet’s execution of Moscheles’ popular and 
admirable fantasia, the ‘ Recollections of Ireland,” a masterly 
and striking performance, which was received with great 
and tistinguished favour. 

Although Mr. Stammers had entered previously, in adver- 
tisement, bill, and poster, his interdiction against encores, on 
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the ground of not being otherwise able to conclude the pro- 
gramme in time, the audience breke through all attempted 
restraints, in other cases besides that of Mr. Braham. 
Rossini’s ‘‘ Carita”? chorus, sung by all the company, was 
called for and repeated, and several of the vocalists also ob. 
tained the same tribute in their solos. Of these we must 
specify Miss Alleyne, who sang Horn’s “ Thro’ the woods” 
most charmingly, although, perhaps, it was taken too slow; 
and Mr. Tedder, who was re-called to repeat Howard Glover’s 
** Queen of my heart,’”’ which he gave with great vigour and 
power. Miss Messent and Miss Rase Braham also were 
favoured with the like entreaties from the audience. Miss 
Stabbach, also, sang the “ Mother’s Lament” with excellent 
effect. 

Among the novelties, we may allude to Mr. Turner 
Harding, who, although labouring under a cold, and ex- 
hibiting much nervousness, displayed a tenor voice of fine 
quality and much expression, Mr. Turner Harding is a 
pupil of Mr. Clement White, und has been well and judi- 
ciously trained, and no doubt, with a little more experience, 
will prove a valuable acquisition to the concert-room. The 
songs he selected were ‘‘ Tu vedvai sventurata,’’ from J] 
Pirata, with English words, of course, and * Una furtiva 
lagrima,”’ from JL’ £lisir d’Amore, with English words, of 
course. Although he showed command of voice equal to 
both, we think he might have made choice of what would have 
touched his auditors more nearly, had he preferred good 
English tunes to two crack songs of Rubini and Mario. 

Another feature worthy of note in the programme, was a 
selection from Mr. Howard Glover’s new opera, Aminta, in 
which the overture and some of the most popular pieces were 
given. The vocal part was assjgned to the Misses Lowe, 
Messent, and Rose Braham, and the Messrs. Tedder, Wal- 
worth, and Leffler. All the pieces were received with much 
favour, and two of them encored—viz. ‘“‘ What a thing is love,” 
and Mr. ‘Tedder’s ballad aforementioned. 

M. Souale repeated his solo on the saxophone, and again 
produced a great effect. 








SCRAPS FROM A JOURNAL 
MUSIC. 
(Continued from page 163.) 


KEPT BY A LOVER OF 


Tue performances of the Gewandhaus-conzerts are con- 
ducted by Capeilmeister Rietz, the intimate friend of Men- 
delssohn, an excellent violoncello player, thoroughly educated 
musician, and remarkable composer. I noticed at the re- 
hearsals a greater attention paid to the “ nuances” of the 
performance; the conductor entering as a matter of course 
occasionally into an esthetical explanation of the meaning of 
certain passages, displaying therein so much knowledge and 
thought, and giving it so clearly and concisely that it might 
have done capitally for the body of a learned treatise on the 
pieces of music to which it referred, it being at the same 
time neither pedantic nor “ bavardage musicale.” Jt must 
be remarked at the same time that the musicians of the or- 
chestra took it as a matter of course, listened to it without 
laughing or sneering, and acted upon it on repeating those 
passages, Now it is remarkably a fact, which | found borne 
out in every town I visited in Germany, that the science of 
esthetic is inherent in the German nation, their bent of mind 
is contemplation, in everything, and this is most strikingly 
in music ; their criticisms are admirable, and entirely different 
from the well-worded, showy, brilliantly sparkling feuilletons 





of our Gallic neighbours, who certainly have the art of say« 
ing beautiful nothings to perfection. 


This attention to “the philosophy of the beautiful” in 
Germany gives their musical performances everywhere a 
something superior ; it causes an “‘ esprit de corps,” which de- 
cidedly is wanting in England amongst the musicians—and 
notably amongst the painters too, as all the “ atteliers” in 
France and Germany are open, and the very hothouses of 
artistic debates and friendly advice. Amongst all the clouds 
of tobacco smoke which are inseparable from an “ attelier,” 
there is more union amongst them; in every town there exists 
a Tonkiinstlerverein (meeting of musicians), where, un- 
ostentatiously, interesting subjects are talked about, papers 
read, &c.; where the tone is friendly, all professional envy is 
absent ; where the conductor of the orchestra generally takes 
the chair without jack-in-office mock dignity, only as a re- 
ference in case of dissent, and giving the word to the members 
for the sake of order, and to prevent their talking all at once - 
(a not unfrequent occurrence in the land of sauerkraut, from 
their greater excitability). 


But to return to the Gewandhaus: I noticed a greater 
observance of expression, a more intelligent phraseing, and 
better piano and crescendo—and an entire absence of those 
“ Robert Macaire”’ sforzandos, which, at our Philharmonic 
concerts remind one always of the hysterics of a Hip- 
popotamus. I heard them read at sight several new over- 
tures, and can speak of their doing it as well as any other 
body of musicians. The violins are exceedingly well trained, 
and have that great advantage of having all the same bowing 
David having taken great care of that; the drawback of the 
orchestra is, as usual, amongst the brass instruments, who, if 
they are more certain in execution, seemed to me harsher in 
tone than we like them here—but where are they perfect ? 
Their accompanying instrumental and vocal solis is quite 
delicious, and, after the knock’em down fashion of our 
Philharmonic orchestra; quite a treat. Like their scrupulous 
attention to bringing out the more subordinate passages in a 
grand work-~so is their devoting themselves in accompany- 
ing—to subdued playing—aiding the solo only—a sign of the 
“esprit de corps,” which I mentioned before. ‘They have 
every year once the great Symphony of Schubert, and 
would not easily give up this privilege; it was a great 
favorite with Mendelssohn, and as may be recollected, he 
tried to persuade the Philharmonic committee to have it done 
here, but in vain; he flatly refused to curtail it, (it certainly 
is very long) saying that he should be sorry if it were done 
to his works, and consequently would on principle of equity 
not do it. I heard it with intense pleasure—it is without 
denial a great work of art, and contrary to what might 
be expected of Schubert’s glowing and roving imagination— 
worked with great skill and knowledge of all the resources 
of orchestral effects. Every year also they give habitually 
one of Sterndale Bennett’s overtures, and were astonished, 
when I told them, in answer to their question, what had be- 
come of the young Englishman; and asking after his new 
compositions—that since something like eight years I did not 
know of any new work; having inquired, moreover, fre- 
quently at the best souree; and that only lately the once 
enthusiastic musician had resumed his pen to write a new 
work ; and I added sincerely that I hoped that the holy fire 
had not left him, and that he would keep the promises his 
early career had given. One of the former glories of Leipzig 
had deserted it since I left twenty years ago. The great 
trombone player Queisser, who was in every respect the 
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Paganini of the trombone, not only executed incredible diffi- 
culties with the greatest ease and certainty, but had the most 
delicious, sweet, and yet powerful tone. He literally sang 
on his instrument, and used to perform Rode’s concertos, 
written for the violin, in such a manner that you might have 
imagined them intended for thetrombone. Notwithstanding 
Mendelssohn’s trying to persuade him to go with him to 
England, promising him fame and fortune, he would not 
leave his cherished Leipzig, and may serve as a specimen of 
German musicians generally, who, in their own country, are 
less tradesmen than artists, and have often still a “ sanctum 
sanctorum " of affection for their art, quite refreshing to meet 
with. I of course except the genus ‘‘ pianist,” who 
generally belongs to the locust tribe, swarming in hosts after 
food, and devouring all before them, causing desolation and 
darkness! There are, I think, twenty concerts every year at 
the Gewandhaus. Their not having two symphonies in 
one evening I hold to be a great example, and cannot but re- 
gard the custom of giving two symphonies, two overtures, 
two solos, and several vocal morceaux, in one evening, as 
musical gluttony, causing indigestion. 





Foreign. 


Avessurc, March 4.—Yesterday, we had the pleasure of 
assisting at the concert of Herr Stigelli. This gentleman is 
one of the most distinguished, if not one of the first, of 
singers. In the German Lied, Herr Stigelli is a faithful in- 
terpreter of the meaning of the poet and composer, individualis- 
ing each particular thought, and influencing even the unculti- 
vated to lend an attentive ear to the creative forms of poetical 
and musical ideas. Lieder concerts, to a certain degree, 
possess an advantage over instrumental; as the hearer can 
enter with more ease into the spiritual conceptions of the 
minds of poet and composer. Herr Stigelli evoked the at- 
tention of his hearers, even to enthusiasm. In his execution, 
careful enunciation, and purity of intonation, he was equally 
worthy to be admired. He gave a beautiful specimen of the 
old Italian style of vocalization (Stradella in the 17th century) 
which led us to regret that our modern German composers 
have so little profited by such excellent models. Two beauti- 
ful Lieder, by Schubert, ‘‘ Ye flowers that to me she gave,” 
and the famous Stindchen ‘‘ Cooling Zephyrs,” were highly 
relished, and procured for Herr Stigelli, deservedly, great 
applause. Various instrumental pieces by Beethoven, Spohr, 
and Mendelssohn, varied the programme, and were greatly 
admired by a numerous audience..— Allgemeine Zeitung. 

Sr. Pererspurcu.—Vieuxtemps writes to Mr. Elia, from 
St. Petersburgh, ‘‘ I shall come expressly to London to play 
at the Musical Union, an institution which owes its origin to 
your zeal and love of art.” Mr. Beale has engaged this king 
of violinists to play at the last of the New Philharmonic 
Concerts, 








Dramatic. 


Frencn Priays.—Svr. James’s THEATRE.—Since our last, a 
new drama has been produced at this theatre, known to the 
English public by a translation, played at the Adelphi, under 
the title of Belphegor the Mountebank. We consequently 
do not feel called upon to enter into any detail of the piece 





itself, but shall principally confine ourselves to the most 
striking incidents, which were marked by the acting of M. 
Frederick Lemaitre, and Malle. Clarisse. Faillasse is one 
of those dramas in which the frequenters of the Porte St. 
Martin and La Gaieté more especially delight. The gentry 
of the Faubourgs revel in strong decoctions, in violent 
antitheses, and harrowing sentiments; the fair sex, more 
particularly of these localities, will weep and sob hour after 
hour, and, in the present instance, they have full measure, 
for the play lasts five hours by St. Dunstan’s or any other 
clock. They enter fully into all the feelings and emotions 
of the heroine, and applaud frenetically when some favourite 
maxim of stage virtue or standard moral conduct is delivered 
by the persecuted victim. The play of Paivlasse is written 
on the most approved model of this species of entertainment ; 
there are strange situations, violent contrasts, and a pro- 
tracted struggle, which, however, unfortunately ends in 
nothing; for in this instance, virtue is not rewarded, even in 
the fifth act, which leaves things just as they were taken up in 
the first. Paillasse is the hero; he has married a daughter 
of the Duc de Montbazon. Here we have the two extremes, 
the lowest and highest representatives of our social economy 
brought together, and struggling, the one to reclaim his lost 
child, and the other to establish his right to his wife. The 
argument is strongly urged on both sides; the Duke pleads 
his affection, duty, honour, and riches; the Mountebank 
insists on his love, he appeals to her sense of maternal duty, 
he has nothing else to offer. Of course, he eventually 
triumphs, and, as we said, the piece ends as it began, the 
Duke remaining firm in his resolution not to countenance the 
alliance of the Mountebank. As the world wags, this is the 
most likely denouement, but, dramatically speaking, it is 
unsatisfactory, and, we think, the author missed a capital 
opportunity to wind up with eclat, by making everybody 
comfortable. We have an under current of intrigue, in the 
shape of a villainous Chevalier de Rollac, an opera dancer, a 
ci-devant Chanoinesse, and three or four noblemen of the 
old regime, who have just returned from emigration. These 
help to fill up the necessary characters, tending to develop 
the author’s idea. On the whole, the piece was highly suc- 
cessful, although much too long to our taste, As regards the 
acting, we may say, that M. Lemaitre and Mdlle. Clarisse both 
displayed their accustomed talent. Lemaitre’s first appearance 
on the st» ge, drawn in his chaise, his speech to the assembled 
peasants, was richly humorous, and both he and Mdlle. 
Clarisse created universal sympathy, and drew tears from 
many a pair of bright eyes in the concluding scene of the 
first act, when they resolve to fly from the tempter, who pro- 
poses to separate the wife from the husband by the offer of a 
brilliant position in her father’s house. In the second act, 
we have the struggles of the wife, and her final abandonment 
of her husband, to save the life of her youngest child. There 
was true emotion in every syllable uttered by Mdlle. Clarisse, 
and there was scarcely a dry eye in the house when she anti- 
cipated the violence of her husband’s grief on discovering her 
loss. There was no ranting or hysterical demonstrations : 
the very concentration of her despair made it the more 
effective. The following scene continues the painful interest, 
and M. F. Lemaitre kept up the excitement by one of those 
exhibitions of superior acting which rivet the attention by 
working on our best feelings, and engaging our warmest 
sympathies. After this act the best of the play is over; the 
author has attempted to work the same vein over again, and 
has committed a grand mistake. We cannot follow him 
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through all the peregrinations of Paillasse, in quest of his 
wife, with any degree of comfort. It is true, we have 
occasionally a good scene, but it is surrounded by too much 
extraneous matter. The scene in the third act is, for instance, 
very good; per se but itis out of place, or, rather, it comes 
a{ter another which is superior in point of interest. The 
fourth act was brilliantly played by M. Lemaitre. His dis- 
guise as the Chevalier de Rollac was an admirable piece of 
acting, Mdlle. Clarisse doing the little she had to do with 
great tact and judgment. The fifth act did not please us so 
much, in a literary point of view; but we have seldom wit- 
nessed a more perfect picture than the despair of M. Le- 
maitre, when poor Paillasse is disowned by his wife, and his 
joy when at last she rushes to his arms, and, in spite of the 
threats of her grandfather, resolves to follow her husband. 
Neither must we omit to mention the pale anguisn, the poig- 
nant despair, pictured on the countenance of Mdlle. Clarisse, 
when she repudiates her child to save her husband from de- 
struction. Such an exhibition of unutterable woe we have 
seldom witnessed, and it created a great sensation, if we may 
judge from the sobs we heard in all parts of the theatre. If 
we may be allowed the expression, we shall sum up our 
notice of Paillasse by saying that it was quite ‘un succés de 
larmes.”” With alittle cutting down, this play may be ren- 
dered one of the most interesting of M. Lemaitre’s repertory. 
The other parts were well filled by Mdlle. Edith, and an in- 
telligent little girl, whose name was not in the programme, 
and Messrs Deloris, Langeral, and St. Marie. 
Haymarket.—On Wednesday was produced White Magi 

We arrived at seven, and left at half-past nine, and at half- 
past nine we were as much enlightened as to the meaning of 
this strange title as at seven, and no mucher. As magic is 
ordinarily designated the ‘‘ Black Art,” it will not surprise 
our constant readers and admirers that we should have been 
surprised at so surprising an anomaly as calling black white. 
A relation of the plot, however, so far as our limited intel- 
ligence and short capacity of swallow can enable us, may 
perhaps help the public to comprehend what has utterly 
eluded our own comprehension. In the first scene of White 
Magic are discovered a dark room with black hangings, and 
a dark man with a black beard. The dark man with the 
black beard is a necromancer. The dark room with the 
black hangings is his abode. So far all is black. After a 
space enter chorus, under the guise of a number of ladies in 
disguise, all dark and mysterious. The burthen of their 
chorus sets forth that, afeard to come alone, they come in 
groups. They present the necromancer with peaches, roses, 
white bread and ruby wine ; in return for which they ask his 
advice on various subjects, of which themselves appear to 
understand little and he less. She should have a lover; 
another should not; neither has; and both would, et cetera. 
The necromancer is at a loss, and for this reason, he is no 
necromancer, but De Mericourt, a Count of bad habits, who, 
on account of bad habits, is compelled to the badder habit of 
feigning himself other. The chorus depart with empty con- 
sciences. Enter Laval, who is not himself, but another. He 
also comes to consult the necromancer, who is not himself, but 
another. Hither, however, knew the other in any time but 
the present, a mouldy melo-dramatic subterfuge which has 
helped many a muff to a monologue, and many a dolt to a 
dialogue. Itis a rule in lyric melo-dramas, spoiled from the 


French, that nobody is anybody ; or, at least, that everybody 
is anybody, or everybody, except himself, or what he appears 


swallow all that is propheted in the spoon of mediocrity, or 
the mediocrity of spoons, with appetite, not to say digestion, 
which hangs upon the denouement or unravelling. It will, 
therefore, not be surprising in the present instance, that 
though neither De Mericourt nor Laval were either, the deluded 
auditory should have swallowed the inconsequence without a 
wry face. 

Nevertheless, Laval sings a song about some merry days 
when fondly believing in love he could roam all night like 
cats on the house-tops, mewing and mewing. Then he 
believed in love, but now torn is the web he wove and nobody 
remembers him—which is a lie—*‘‘ a damned lie, upon my soul 
a lie ’’—since De Mericourt—(not Emilia—heav’n forfend! 
but De Mericourt), remembers him no sooner than beheld, 
as a rapscallion of his own kidney, whom he knew in that con- 
venient time which poets call “of yore.” Thus far well, but 
not so clear as might have been desirable. De Mericourt and 
Laval, both being rogues, on recognition come speedily to an 
understanding. De Mericourt wants a woman, Coralie de 
Blanchfleur, whom he can’t get-—that is why he has disguised 
himself as a necromancer, and set up a shop to exercise the 
art, or feign to exercise the art, which, being black, is become 
white by the librettist—magic. De Mericourt is in want of 
co-operation. He pretends to be a magician, but not the 
devil; the interpreter of the fiend’s behests, but? not the 
fiend; the priest, but not the Jugghernaut; the stage ma- 
nager, but not the lessee; the John Cooper, but not the 
Maddox. Lavalis his man. He has neither conscience nor 
money. He wants both—the sham of the one, the substance 
of the other. De Mericourt offers to supply both, and Laval, 
the sentimental hero of the sentimental author of White Magic, 
who once believedzin love fondly and fervently, roaming all 
night like the cats on the house-tops, accepts the honourable 
office of co-rascal, co-importer, and entire procureur, as the 
work for his wages—for the wages of sin, read the wages of 
white magic. So far so ill. In comes the lady—Coralie of 
Whiteflower—of whom anciently Laval was consumedly 
amorous, and for whom he roved all night by the moon’s 
mellow light, and for whom newly De Mericourt has conceived 
a passion, which eats up his vitals, Both honourable men, 
both loving, one beloved, one wittingly (De Mericourt), the 
other unwittingly (Laval—which does not save his case), 
agree to combine for their own mercenary and mufly 
end—money-getting—to sacrifice the fortunes, and to blast 
the character of a young and innocent girl, who, with the 
confidence and pure-mindedness of inexperience and enthu- 
siasm combined, comes to consult one whom the fondness of 
her imagination induces her to believe worthy of her confi- 
dence, on a matter that interests her keenly ; and should, if only 
for that reason have preserved her from the miserable machina< 
tion of that maudlin mountebank. Happily, their intrigues are 
interrupted, not from any virtue which the sentimental author 
of White Magic—who, by the voice of thunder, has been 
compared to Bunn himself*—has made apparent, but from 
impure, innate, fatuous and feculent egotism. Laval, recog- 
nising in Coralie the young and virtuous lady to whom he 
had been engaged, and whose presence his debauched and 
miserable conduct has compelled him to fly, and whom, 
respecting, in spite of the impossibility to respect himself, he 
wretchedly deceived into the idea that he was dead, feigning 
to drown himself—the unwholesome rascal—in fresh and 
unoffending water—recognising in Coralie the object, the 
unhappy object of his unworthy affections, is selfishly and 





to be to the deluded auditory, and this deluded auditory to 





* Vide Times of Thursday. 
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egotistically (as we have hinted) inspired with the notion of 
throwing over his old friend and new accomplice, to whom 
he had but now sold himself for money, and obtaining 
Coralie de Whiteflower for himself. Why? Because she 
was rich. De Mericourt, however, too cunning for his rival, 
too unfledged in rascality, with the ready boldness of a‘well- 
practised impostor, turns the tables in his own favour; de- 
nounces Laval to the crowd who come to rescue Coralie from 
the snares of the Magician, as the real mock sorcerer ; 
whereupon the enraged mob seize upon Laval and consign 
him to unutterable dungeons. Here endeth ye fyrste fytte. 

Seconde Fytte. Coralie, innocent as a sucking dove, believes 
that De Mericourt has rescued her from the vile attempt of 
a violent, villifying, vicious, vivid, villainous, and vexatious 
viper ; whereupon, incontinent, De Mericourt claims as his 
reward her hand, her heart, in short, her utter person, and her 
whole affections. Whereat, the matter of the play being White 
Magic, and the aim to gammon a deluded auditory, the senti- 
mental author of White Magic, who makes his hero roam all 
night by the moon’s mellow light, believing in love fondly and 
fervently, makes his heroine accept. The nuptials are pro- 
claimed ; dances are designed ; feet are fatuous, arms a-kimbo; 
and roses strewn in the path of the puffed-up peculator, who 
already in his dreams grasps simultaneously his wife’s wealth 
and his wife’s waist. So far so worse. 

And now for the denouément. Laval, moaning in un- 
utterable dungeons, receives unexpectedly asolace in sequins. 
Coralie, believing him a scoundrel, and pledged to the man 
who has denounced him as such, sends him secretly scudi ; 
wherewith he fees a hungry advocate, to whose claws he con- 
fides a paper, picked up, apropos enough, in the scuffle, at 
De Mericourt’s house, at the moment when he himself, con- 
demned as a contumacious character and a curious caitiff, 
was consigned to unutterable dungeons. This paper proves, 
firstly, that he himself was a Blanchefleur, that hehimself was 
a cousin of his cousin Coralie, and that he himself is the 
rightful heir to the property which cousin Coralie is on the 
point of wrongfully bestowing upon the malicious Meri- 
court. By aid of the sequins and scudi of Coralie, he evades 
the prison walls, appears before De Mericourt atthe precise mo- 
ment, or near it, when he, De Mericourt, is about to clasp 
Coralie to his breast as his spliced spouse, and forthwith to 
pouch her property. Paper is a great matter. On the 
papyrus of the ancients were written laws divine and politic. 
On the papers of the modern are endorsed deeds declamatory 
and decisive. The paper possessed by Laval was a legal 
lien, not to be disputed. Displaying it before De Mericourt, 
about to climb into the nuptial couch he persuades De Mericourt 
that his prize will be an empty one, depending alone for its at- 
traction upon the possession of a woman, not less beautiful than 
virtuous, but far less wealthy than either, being a pauper; 
whereupon De Mericourt, in despair, owning his own un- 
worthiness, declares himself unworthy of the prize, and 
resigns it in a moody transport, quitting the stage with melo- 
dramatic gestures, significative at once of resignation and 
despair—resignation at the resignation of a blank prize, and 
despair at despairing of what he now despairs to pocket in 
the shape of pelf. 

Need we say, that Laval jumps at the conclusion, claims 
the hand and heart of Coralie, who, jumping at the opposite 
conclusion, accepts the heart and hand of Laval? Yes, or 
why should we have said it in the asking. 

Thus mich for White Magic, which so far as we can make 
out might have been entitled, with as much reason, Red 





Rover, or Black Dwarf, or Yellow Sea, or Turkey in Asia, or 
Much Ado about Nothing. 

About the music of Signor Biletta, as we agree entirely 
with our cotemporary, the Times, we shall quote the opinion 
about the performance eke. 

The music of Signor Biletta shows experience, facility, and 
taste, with a more than ordinary share of talent. Original ‘it is 
not, that is if originality consists in absolute freshness and 
novelty of ideas. But, in the absence of originality, there is a cer- 
tain agreeable flow, which proves Signor Biletta to be a thorough 
master of his resources, besides dramatic feeling, sentiment, a cor- 
rect idea of form, and a great deal of fancy and contrivance in 
the management of the orchestra. Music of this kind is always 
pleasant to hear, and its production is by no means easy or com- 
mon. The introduction to the first act contains some charming 
writing; and the finale is not only ingeniously constructed, but 
strongly coloured and dramatic. The unaccompanied trio, “O 
tender recollection,” is melodious, and voiced with great skill; 
while the stretto—commencing with a bold and enlivening theme 
for Coralie, “ Was I ensnared for this? "—is worked up with re- 
markable force and effect. In the s¢cond act there is also some 
excellent concerted music, especially in the finale, which begins 
with a spirited and ably-written trio for Mericourt, Laval, and 
Coralie, and contains a morceau d’ensemble (introducing the allegro 
theme from the overture and some recurrences to the introduc- 
tion), which is marked out with great ability. The songs and 
duets are plentiful, and, for the most part, tuneful and catching. 
A romance for Mr. Harrison, “ Gone are the merry days,” was 
encored; and another, and a better, for Miss Louisa Pyne, “ O, 
was I then awake or dreaming?” was much applauded. Both 
are instrumented with discrimination, the latter somewhat in 
Auber’s manner. Mericourt’s air, “ How merry is morning,” sung 
by Mr. Weiss, is a racy buffo song, which, in one or two places, 
suggests a reminiscence of the comic scena of Fra Diavolo, in the 
opera of that name. The romance of Laval, “ Ah, since the sun,” 
in which Mr. Harrison was again encored, although instrumented 
carefully, is essentially in the ballad-style of Balfe. One of the 
gems of the opera is the duet, “ "Tis inchange that we are charm- 
ing,” for Miss L. Pyne and Mr. Harrison, a fluent, gay, and spark- 
ling composition, which quite captivated the audience, and was 
unanimously redemanded. The overture is a bagatelle of no pre- 
tensions; but the choruses are all light, attractive, and exceed- 
ingly well written; as a favourable example of which we may 
cite the pastoral, “ Let pipe and let tabor,” a dance and chorus 
combined, in which the two themes are both melodious and 
happily contrasted. As a first dramatic essay, the White Magic 
of Signor Biletta ranks among the most deservedly successful we 
remember. 

The principal singers did their very best. Miss Lotisa Pyne, 
who has just recovered from a very severe indisposition, has 
rarely sung with more neatness and brilliancy. Signor Biletta 
knows well how to write for voices, and has fitted the popular 
English prima donna to a nicety. Miss Pyne played the character 
of Coralie’s maid with great archness; and Messrs. Harrison and 
Weiss exerted themselves zealously. The opera is placed upon 
the stage with the utmost care and completeness. The band and 
chorus (more numerous and efficient than hitherto) went ex- 
tremely well, under the able direction of Mr. Alfred Mellon. 
After each act the principal singers were brought before the 
curtain, and, at the conclusion, Signor Biletta was summoned and 
enthusiastically applauded. 

In conclusion, we congratulate sincerely Signor Biletta on 
having achieved a brilliant success in spite of a libretto, which 
would have puzzled a composer capable of achieving a 
more brilliant success.—Tant Pis. 

The performance last night was further noticeable for the 
reappearance of Mr. Webster, after a short absence, in his 
popular part of M. Destournelles, in the Man of Law. The 
house was very fully attended. 

Mary-LE-BoNE.—Since the production of Don Cesar de 
Bazan, there has been no dramatic importation from France 
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that has created so powerful an interest as the new piece of 
The Corsican Brothers. Besides its production at the Prin- 
cess’s Theatre, where it first drew English breath, it has 
been already played at the Mary-le-bone, Surrey, and Co- 
bourg theatres, and is announced at several others. ' But, in 
spite of these, and other signs of a long lease of public favour, 
we cannot anticipate for this drama more than an ephemeral 
popularity, and in corroboration of this opinion, the attrac- 
tion of the piece at the Mary-le-bone Theatre, where it is 
very efficiently performed, is already waning. In fact, 
whether from incapability in the story, or from poverty of 
invention in the author, the impression left on the mind is, 
that the piece has been written to the éablequx and scenic 
effects. We admit these to be appropriate and impressive in 
the highest degree, but it is not half-a-dozen tableaux that 
will make a drama. Unlike its predecessor, Dor: Cesar, which 
may be seen repeatedly without weariness, there are few 
who will sit out a performance of The Corsican Brothers. The 
first act is by far the best. It is a fine piece of terror. The 
fate of the absent brother is involved in an_ increasing 
mystery, which gradually deepens into the certainty that 
some supernatural revelation is at hand, until the mystery is 
fearfully dispelled by the appearance of the ghost and the 
tableau of the duel. The rest is inferior. The second act, 
giving the circumstances that lead to the duel, is compara- 
tively ineffective, nor is the third act, which depicts the 
revenge of the surviving brother, much better. The final 
duel, however, with the reappearance of the ghost, make 
amends. Had the Jast act realised the expectations raised 
by the first, the piece must have ranked among the best and 
most lastingly popular of its class. The story will, no doubt, 
be dramatized in other forms. It would make an admirable 
operatic libretto. Mr. Henry Frazer gave us a very true and 
picturesque portrait of the twin brothers. The comic part of 
the piece is mere dead weight. With regard to the scenic 
effects, the ghost, instead of rising sideways across the stage, 
might have made his appearance more effectively by means 
of gauzes, blue fire, and the like aids to dramatic super- 
natural-ism. The rest is as excellent as it well can be. 

Marionette TurarrE.— Among the various places of 
amusement now open to the public, none merit or deserve its 
share of patronage more than the clever and elegant enter- 
tainment given at this theatre. On Monday, and during the 
week the petite drama of the Swiss Cottage has been played, 
and attracted good audiences every evening. A very great 
improvement is manifested in the working of the puppets, 
the scenery is exceedingly pretty and picturesque, and the 
characters well dressed. ‘The original bravura air of “ Vive, 
vive le roi,’” with full military chorus, and the ballad of 
“ Liberty for me,” were vociferously redemanded. The re- 
cent introduction of a puppet dressed as the Daughter of the 
Regiment, who sings the aria of ‘Ciascun lo dice,’ was 
highly effective, and the pure flexibility of voice imparted to 
it by the young professional vocalist of the establishment, of 
whose ability we have before mentioned, was very much ad- 
mired, and elicited genuine approbation. 

Weare glad to perceive that two pieces which have been 
recently played, (but of very short duration) have been with- 
drawn, as the jokes and skits, in one piecé especially, bor- 
dered too much on political matter, and evidently not relished 
by the more refined portion of the audience, being composed 
chiefly of inembers of the aristocracy, who, we are happy to 
state, are the Marionette’s best supporters. The spectacle of 
Aladdin is underlined for Easter, which, we are given to un- 





derstand, will be the greatest novelty of the season, and trust 
will prove pecuniarily beneficial to the management. 








Original Correspondence. 
Oraans 1n MANCHESTER. 


(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


Str,—I notice that you have inserted in your last number a 
letter, signed “ Ecclesiasticus,” which appeared in the “ Manchester 
Courier,” of Feb. 14th. An answer to it was inserted in the 
following number of that paper, and as I think it only fair that 
you should be put in possession of it, I enclose it, hoping you will 
have the goodness to give it a place in your valuable columns. 


And remain, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
AN OLp SUBSCRIBER. 
Manchester, 9th March, 1852. 


(To the Editor of the Manchester Courier.) 


Srr,—I must trouble you to allow me to make a few remarks 
upon a letter in your last number, by “ Ecclesiasticus,” who has, 
I think, fallen into some errors, which it may be well to point cut. 
I am glad to see that he admits the necessity of the choir organ, 
which I agree with him should not be stinted in the number 
of its stops; but I deny that the choir organ at St. Mar- 
garet’s Church is “lamentably deficient,” for I consider it 
bears a very fair proportion to the rest of the instruments. If 
your correspondent will examine the cathedral organs of this 
country, he will find that at York only exceeds it in number of 
stops ; whilst the majority, with larger choir organs, &c., are inferior 
in this point. I can assure him that it has an open through which 
many larger organs have not; indeed I believe that the whole of 
the choir organ is very seldom required in accompanying the 
singers. As to the “silly whim,” as “ Kcclesiasticus” calls it, of 
placing the organ “in a corner of the church,” I affirm that the 
position of the organ at St. Margaret’s is vastly better than at 
Holy Trinity Church, where it is thrust to the back of a tower, 
outside the church, and behind the gallery. Your correspondent 
is surprised that I have not mentioned the new organ at All 
Saints’. I had not forgotten it ; but it would have been out of my 
way to have noticed an imperfect organ, when I sat down to write 
a brief sketch of the progress towards completeness of some of 
our Manchester instruments. This organ has only one row and a 
half of keys ; and whilst I do not deny that the organ tells very 
well in its present position, and whilst I fully admit the excellent 
place assigned to the organist by the new arrangement, I must say 
that the money which has been expended upon the long movement 
would have been more advantageously applied to a choir organ, 
the expense of which it would have more than covered. I fully 
admit, too, the highly satisfactory manner in which Messrs. Kirt- 
land and Jardine have overcome the difficulties with which they 
had to contend ; but I feel confident that no practical organ buil- 
der would recommend an arrangement involving so much com- 
plexity in the movements, as it will be no trifling task to repair 
any accidental breakage, or to rectify any casual disarrangement 
—things which might happen any day. With the concluding 
remarks of ‘ Kcclesiasticus ” I quite agree. Ido not “suppose 
that a large organ will make an indifferent choir into a good one, or 
even supply the place of a good one,” and, with your correspond- 
ent, I should prefer “a good choir without organ” to “a fine 
organ without choir ;” but is there no choir at our Cathedral—none 
at [Ioly Trinity Church ? But where are “ the Cathedral organs” 
to accompany the choral service “ established” at these churches? 
With regard to both churches, I do hope that the state of matters 
to which I alluded in my last will not be suffered to continue; it 
not only reflects no credit on the individual congregrations, but it 
is a stigma cn the musical taste of the town generally. 
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To conclude, I am happy to have to reply to a correspondent 
whose views are in some points so satisfactory. 
And I remain, Sir, 
Yours, &c., 


Manchester, Feb, 16, 1852. OBSERVATOR. 


- 


Sianor GorpiaIAnNI. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


Sir,—Notwithstanding the invariable correctness which charac- 
terises your remarks upon music generally, I cannot refrain from 
protesting against your conjectures when reviewing, in your 

umber for March 6th, the “ Canti Popolari of Luigi Gordigiani,” 
that they are simply national tunes, the accompaniments alone 
being by this composer. 

The fact is, the “ words” are essentially “ popolare,” generally 
believed to be the effusions of peasants, more or less improvisatori 
—so plentiful in Italy—the date and authorship, with some excep- 
tions, being unknown; but the music, I can confidently assert, is 
entirely the original composition of Luigi Gordigiani, and which 
indeed has never been called into question in Italy, where, I 
am happy to say, I have had the pleagure of his acquaintance, and 
enjoyed his friendship for some years. 

It is true they are written with the most marked simplicity, in 
order to meet the appreciation of all musicians—the studied 
object of the greater part of Italian composers, erroneously judged 
in England as the result of want of education; and this, together 
with their beauty, most likely has led you to set them down 
national tunes—a very handsome compliment to Maestro Luigi, 
although unintentional. 

Pray excuse me troubling you, but I could not let slip an occa- 
sion of assisting you in doing justice to an accomplished composer 
—an office, J am sure, quite as agreeable to yourself as it is to 

Sir, 
Your obedient servant 
Frank Monat. 
27, Milton Street, Dorset Square, 
March 11, 1862. 


os 


Hayrpn WItson. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


Srr,—I am at a loss to know what could have induced the 
person (or persons) engaged to write “ Reviews of Music” in your 
publication, to notice four of my compositions in so sarcastic a 
style, and even to communicate to the public my having sent the 
works to the proprietor—-a breach of confidence. As to the 
thirteenth overture, if your learned critic is familiar with the over- 
tures Haydn composed in Germany, prior to his first visit to 
London, he will find the style and manner of No. 13 the same as 
in some of the Allegro movement8 of Haydn. The list of reviews 
of my other publications were written by persons unknown to me ; 
and never have I at any time expended a farthing in paying for a 
review in any journal ; and as the disposition of a critic towards an 
author may sometimes be traced by the tone in which he writes, 
your reviewer certainly had no intention to be friendly-disposed 
towards the individual whose name he repeats so often in full— 
apparently intended as a side cut. 

Trusting you will pardon me trespassing once more, 

I remain, 
Yours respectfully, 
Harpn Witson. 


P.S.—I beg toinform you the Organ is my principal instrument. 


. [We publish Mr. Haydn Wilson’s communication with eager- 
ness, although we fail to apprehend its bottom. That, however, to 
Mr. Haydn Wilson is of little consequence, so that his protest be 
produced. What Mr. Wilson says about the overture of Haydn is 
well; but had he said nothing, it would have been better. 

We are glad, very glad that Mr. Wilson’s principal instrument 
is the organ. Let us recommend him, as soon as convenient, to 
commence a study of the French horn.~-Ep.] 





Rebielus of Atustc. 


“Reverie pu Sor ”—Romance for the Pianoforte—F, Epwarp 

Bacue. Addison and Hollier. 

Mr. Bache is a good musician evidently. Mr. Bache is a 
pupil of Sterndale Bennett evidently. It required no title-page 
to tell us that. That we would rather find Mr. Bache drawing 
from the well of his own imagination than sipping, from Stern- 
dalian springs, it is unnecessary to say; but, originality is a rare 
drug, and the market glutteth not therewith, while the affec- 
tation of originality is mere bosh. We are of those who prefer 
a good music based on a good model, to an ill music based 
upon nothing. We shall therefore not rate Mr. Bache for 
having made a fair essay after the manner of his master, Stern- 
dale Bennett, to whom he has appropriately inscribed his 
“Reverie,” but rather praise him for having chosen so good a 
model. It is not everybody can imitate Sterndale Bennett. 
Sterndale Bennett cannot always do ‘it, or does it but rarely 
now. Tant pis! He has done well, and that he has not done 
more is our loss, and that of the English school. Whose dogs are 
we that should reproach one, who has so distinguished himself 
that he might distinguish himself so-er? Are we, sons of burnt 
fathers, to write philippics, the persuasive eloquence whereof 
should waken our great minstrel from bis slumbers, and force him 
to string his lyre, to fill again the world with melody and harmony ? 
But this is beside our subject, which is Mr. Bache, his “ Reverie.” 
The “ Reverie” is in F, rather too much in F, by the way. The 
subject is very graceful, ifnot very new. A song without words, it 
does not require words, and we shall not waste many on it. After 
two pages of F, a sort of episode, in F minor, which takes up some- 
thing more than a page, may be reproached as monotonous, since 
the figure of melody remains the same, and thus an occasion for 
variety is rejected. After the episode, the first theme returns in 
the same form which it wore previously, and in the same key. At 
page 5, Mr. Bache courts variety through the means of an arpeggio 
accompaniment, in demisemiquavers, distributed between the two 
hands, and fails to obtain it, since, virtually, the effect of the ar- 
peggio in demisemiquavers differs very little from the effect of the 
arpeggio in semiquavers, which precedes it. This brings us on to 
the coda, and that to the end, all in the same style, and all in the 
key of F. Now, seven pages of F is too much at a sitting. The 
only interval of relief occurring at page 3, where some transient 
progressions help us cursorily out of our Fness, is insufficient. 
Did we not perceive in Mr. Bache the seeds of good things to 
come, we should not have taken so much pains to show that his 
“Reverie” might be better. He will, therefore, accept our obser- 
vations in good part, and afford us, as soon as possible, an occasion 
to eat our own words, which, in the sauce of another “ Reverie,” 
from Mr. Bache’s kitchen, we should do with relish. Let him 
name his own dinner hour—our appetite is of the most accom- 
modating. 


, “Tue Quesec Porxa”—R. Anderson Riist. 
. 2, “My Brrrapay Granp Porka”—.J. Blewitt 
“ Atbum DE Rat ”—Charles Chaulien. 
“ CrementTina Porxa "—W. Grilliers. 
“ Arts Patace Potka”— Eugene Rolt. 
. 6, “Taranterta "—F. Rummel. Charles Ollivier. 

. 7, “Granpe Varse Barvantr ” — Pour le Piano 4 quatre 

mains—Jos. Rummel—Rousselot and Co. 
No. 8, “ Reverte”—Huberte. Z.T. Purday. 


The “ Quebec Polka,” No. 1, dedicated to Miss Lee Warner, 
of Norfolk, begins with a sentimental andante in F, in which the 
expression of the pianist is called more or less into play. The 
polka itself is also sentimental, which leads to tlfe inference that 
the ladies of Quebec are sentimental. Itis a good polka in its 
way, especially the trio in B flat, which is graceful. The coda is 
brilliant, but laboured. In the second edition Mr. Riist should 
alter the harmony of the second bar of the polka, page 2, and 
make it the same as the second bar of the introduction; but Mr 
Riist should also, to be consistent, alter the progression from bar 
& line 2, of the introduction, con amore, to bar 1, line 3; and 


’ 


Riist and Stahl. 
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from bar 1, line 3, to bar 2 of the same line; and from bar 4, line 
8, to bar 1, line 4; and from bar 1, line 4, to bar 2 of the same 
line, to something else which we leave him to settle con amore ; 
satisfied to protest against the unceremonious manner in which 
the chord of the 6-4 is treated in those bars. Moreover, in the 
coda, there is a progression (line 3, page 5), in which a passage on 
the 6-4, in the key of D, rushes ruthfully to another passage on 
the 6-4, in the key of F, which is not advisable, nor indeed per- 
missible. With these exceptions, the Quebec Polka may be re- 
pronounced a good polka and a rhythmic. . 

In No. 2, “ My Birthday Polka,” the author, Mr. Blewitt, a well- 
known author, by the way, ina measure that he is less venturesome 
than Mr. Riist, is more uniformly correct. His polka, a Grand 
Birthday Polka, in D, is well suited to birthdays, inasmuch as on 
the title-page, embroidered in gold and puce, there stretches an 
oblong frame, empty of contents, yet surmounted withal by the 
significant words, “ Presented To,” whereby it is facile for the 
most middling intellect to apprehend and get at the bottom of 
Mr, Blewitt’s meaning; which is no other than this, that, on the 
birthday of a given young lady, a given young gentleman may pur- 
chase a given polka (Blewitt’s), at a given publisher’s (Riist and 
Stahl), and writing the name of the given young lady in the empty 
frame, give it to the given young lady on her birthday. This, or 
we are very much mistaken, is the meaning of Mr. Blewitt. It 
remains to add, that the gift is a befitting one; that the polka is 
lively and brilliant, birthdayish from its very vivacity, and worthy 
of the best moments of inspiration of the humorous veteran from 
whose easy plume it has dropped. We recommend it without 
hesitation. 

No. 3, “ Album de Bal,” is a set of original quadrilles by an 
able and experienced hand. The late M. Chaulicu was a musician 
of taste and knowledge. He had also fancy. He wrote many 
sets of quadrilles, which were wont to be pitted against the cele- 
brated series launched into the ball-room by Henri Herz. It is 
doubtful, however, if he wrote a prettier set than the “ Windsor 
Military Quadrille,” the one before us. We are sure he never 
wrote an easier, or one better fitted for family balls. 

Mr, Grilliers has been exceedingly happy in the theme of No. 4, 
the “ Clementina Polka,” which is elegaut and tuneful to a degree ; 
and so far as a polka can be original, original to a degree. It is in 
D; and the trio, or episode, in the relative minor, though less 
essentially tuneful, is well contrasted and vigorous to a degree ; 
while the coda, beginning with a florid variation of the second part 
of the polka, in G, and ending with some bold traits in octaves, is 
brilliant and animated toa degree. We recommend the “ Clemen- 
tina ace ” to a degree in the estimation of all polka-playing 
people. 

No. 5, the “ Arts Palace Polka,” would be blameless were it not 
for a certain sticking place in the progression of the harmony, 
which brings the second part to an uncomfortable close. We 
allude to the first two lines in page 3, where the harmony of the 
tonic, or full close, arrives just a bar too soon, and perplexes the 
ear of the hearer. We are sure Mr. Rolt, on referring to the 
point in question, will agree with us, and reconstruct his progres- 
sion. He will also, we are sure, cast his eye over the last line of 
the trio, and, at bar 8, delete consecutive octaves, G—A, G—A, 
between treble and bass, which, by the reconstruction of the pas- 
sage, may be easily eschewed. Mr. Rolt, we are sure, will recon- 
struct and eschew. His polka is worth it. The first theme, in B 
flat, and the theme of the trio, in E flat, are worth it. They are 
good and striking; and, were it not for the errors in question, 
and for certain boisterous passages in triplets, which impede their 
flow, and produce the effect of an accidental tumble in a race, 
would not only strike but hit. 

Mr. Rummel’s “ Tarantella,” No. 6, is the work of a musician. 
It is also an excellent study for the pianoforte, to which it is 
adapted in a masterly manner. It is in D, minor and major, well 
planned, characteristic, stirring, and animated. It is not difficult ; 
moderate players may execute it, and, providing they execute it 
correctly, which is quite practicable, with care, may make a bril- 


liant effect out of it. All this is praise well deserved, since it is 
nothing but the truth. Were we to say more, were we to say that 
Mr. Rummel’s “ Tarantella” had any new ideas in it, we should 





not say sooth—we should lie—therefore we will not say it. En 
revanche, Mr. Rummel may expostulate, “ of how many tarantellas, 
of how many musical compositions, tarantellas or not tarantellas, 
can it be said—saying sooth and not lying—these contain new 
ideas?” We hasten to rejoin— of how many ?” 

The “Valse Brillante,” No. 7, for two performers on the piano- 
forte, demands precisely the same praise and the same exceptions 
which we have applied to the “ Tarantella.” We, therefore, need 
not go over the same ground again, but say “ Lege as above.” 
Nevertheless, we must add, that light music of this order, so taste- 
fully and correctly written as the Tarantella and Valse of Mr. 
Rummel, are ta | too rare not to be strenuously encouraged. 

Mr. Huberte, in his “ Reverie,” No. 8, has been bitten by the 
popular ballad style of Balfe, Wallace, and Company. His lucu- 
bration, in B flat, a sort of song without words, varié, may be dis- 
missed in eleven syllables. We therefore dismiss it in eleven 
syllables—it is pretty, correct, and unpretending. (There are just 
eleven.) 








Provincial. 

LivERPoot.--On Wednesday evening, we had an opportunity of 
seeing an opera performed at the Royal Amphitheatre, with a 
completeness creditable to the management, and satisfactory to the 
audience. Auber’s Masaniello is familiar to all who know one 
tune from another ; and, since its first production at the grand 
opera in Paris, it bas been performed in almost every city in 
Europe with the utmost success. This opera taxes the liberality 
of the manager, as regards dresses, scenery, and properties. The 
music is ever fresh and sparkling, full of graceful melody, and 
abounding with musical gems which will for ever immortalise their 
composer. Mr. Copeland has done wonders in producing Masaniello 
in as perfect a style as the resources of his theatre would permit. 
The chorus was numerous, and well drilled; they sang with vigour 
and delicacy—the trebles and basses being strong and tuneable ; 
the tenors were throughout too flat. The band played, on the 
whole, in a creditable manner. The dances were well managed ; 
the Guaracha and Tarantella formed a scene of gaiety and joyous- 
ness which affected every spectator. Mr. Travers’ Masaniello 
was deficient in animation, while he sang at times painfully flat. 
He was encored in the famous barcarole, and in the mad scene he 
gave the snatches of the other airs allotted to him with sweetness 
and pathos. ‘Ihe duet known in the original as Auc armes, given 
by him and Mr. Borrani, in all its integrity, was also re-demanded, 
though if each vocalist had infused more vigour into it the effect 
would have been increased. Mr. Borrani made a tolerable Pietro, 
and Mr. Caulfield was respectable as Alphonso. Mrs. Weiss made 
the most of Elvira. Fenella was made prominent by Miss Rosa 
Corri, whose pantomime was graceful and expressive. The ap- 
plause was loud and enthusiastic; and we have little doubt but 
that Masaniello will attract crowded audiences, for it is one of 
the most pleasing performances ever witnessed in the theatre.— 
Liverpool Mail. 

Tue Liverroot Musicar Unton.—The fifth of the present 
series of concerts came off on Monday evening last, at Mr. 
Elliston’s room, Nelson-street, The programme was excellent. 
A quartet of Haydn for two violins, viola, and violoncello was 
admirably executed by Messrs. Willy, Lawson, Baetens, and Had- 
dock. The quartet, by Mendelssohn, for piano-forte, violin, and 
violoncello, Op. 3 in B minor, was finely played by Mrs. Beale, 
Mr. Willy, Mr. Baetens, and Mr. Haddock. The second part 
opened with a trio, by Beethoven, for piano-forte, violin, and 
violoncello, played by Mrs. Beale, Mr. Willy, and Mr. Haddock, 
and Mozart's quartet in D, Op. 18, terminated a programme which 
must have afforded unalloyed pleasure to the patrons of the in- 
stitution. The room was well filled.— Liverpool Mail. 

Dorcuester.—On the evenings of Monday and Tuesday last 
Mr. George Barker gave his popular English Balled Entertain- 
ments at the Town Hall. They were very fully attended, the 
peculiar interest and charm of these entertainments, were sustained 
throughout with undiminished talent and success. He was assisted 
by the excellent band of the Royal Scots Greys, which played in 
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the course of the evening several admired pieces. On Tuesday 
evening Mr. Barker sang for the first time a new ballad of his own 
composition, entitled “ Eveline,” into which the composer has hap- 
pily thrown all the peculiarities of style for which Mr. Barker is 
distinguished.— Dorset County Chronicle, March 18, 1852. 


GravesEnD.—It is seldom that we hear of a concert being given 
by a person or persons entirely unconnected with the:profession or 
the art of music; but here we have the Mayor and Mayoress of 
Gravesend taking upon their municipal shoulders a whole pro- 
gramme, and inviting an excellent company of artists to carry it 
out. First, there was Mr. James Coward, the conductor, who, by 
the way, should have been last. Secondly, there were the vocalists, 
Mrs. Alexander Newton, Miss Eyles, and Messrs. Donald King, 
Tailor, Barmsby, W. Coward and Howe, which should have been 
first ; and, lastly, there was the Distin family, accompanied by Mr, 
Willy, on the pianoforte, which should have been second. 
Boots it not to enter into specialties. Suffice it to say, that the 
Mayor and Mayoress presided to admiration and arrived in due 
time, and that all went like clockwork. Mrs. Alexander Newton 
sang “ Qui la voce,” with great effect, as she did also “ Robin 
Adair”—which is not Scotch, but Hibernian, as we have said afore 
—in which she was loudly encored. Miss Eyles was bissed in 
“Comin thro’ the Rye,” and a formidable bis was conferred on 
Stevens’ Glee, “ The Cloud Capt Towers,” which went like watch- 
work, Also the Distin family blew to perfection, and awoke the 
thunders of the audience. As the concert was select, and under 
the municipal wing, the company, on arriving, entered the Reading 
Room, where they were received by the Mayor and Mayoress, and 
then passed on to the concert-room. Their worships were mainly 
admired, more frequently her worshipess, being finely arrayed in 

arti-coloured satins, and diamonded. Also, she wore a train. 

is worship dressed plain civic, without state, in authoritative 
black and white. The reception was worthy of Gravesend and the 
surrounding country, especially the former, and passed off with 
much eclat.— From a Correspondent. 


Batu,—Madame Jacques, late Miss Emily Pooley, well known 
in the musical world as a pianist, breathed her last at her resi- 
dence, Edgar-buildings, in this city, on Thursday, the 4th inst. 
Her long illness, in a measure, contributed to lessen the loss 
which otherwise would have been sustained in the private musical 
circles of Bath by her removal from a sphere she adorned, suc- 
cessively, for several seasons, and where her amiability won for 
her a deserved esteem. Madame Jacques, as an executant on the 
pianoforte, had acquired a position that made its appeals, not 
unsuccessfully, to the attention of parties of high repute in the 
metropolis. Under the auspices of the late Madame Dulcken, 
she enjoyed opportunities calculated to pave the way to position 
and rank in a body where jealousies are, unhappily, never 
reluctant to retard the progress of a rising member. Possessed 
of great sweetness of temper, she enjoyed the facility of win- 
ning the affectionate esteem even of those who may have regarded 
her talents with more than estimable rivalry. Ever cheerful in 
spirits, and graceful in conduct, she was the charm of many a 
musical re-union. Her merits, as a performer, were conspicuous 
in the drawing-room. With all the requisites to attain celebrity, 
she was destined to reach not that—the laudable ambition of her 
life—but an early grave! She married some time since M. Jaques, 
a distinguished pianist of this city, whose lot it is to lament the 
loss of an amiable and accomplished woman. If sympathies are 
of any worth, under so painful a bereavement, it must be some 
consolation to M. Jaques to feel that he possesses them in a very 
general form from the midst of an extensive circle to whom the 
subject of this imperfect memoir was known.—Abridged from the 
Bath und Cheltenham Gazette. 


Hype—(From a Correspondent).—The second Dress Concert 
of Hibbert’s Choral Society of the present season took place on 
Thursday evening last, the 11th ult., when there was a full and 
fashionable attendance of the principal families of the neighbour- 
hood, likewise a goodly number from the surrounding districts. 
It may not be uninteresting to state that the band and chorus are 
composed of “ Factory people,” and that the Society has been esta- 
blished solely for the purpose of improving the tastes of the work- 





ing classes: and we may safely say that the results have far ex- 
ceeded the most sanguine expectations of the promoters. The 
orchestra contains the following number of performers :—4 first 
violins; 4 second violins; 2 violas; 3 violoncellos; 2 contra 
bassos; 2 flutes; 2 oboes; 2 clarionets; 2 bassoons; 2 horns; 2 
trumpets; 2 drums, &c. &c.—Total 29, with a chorus of 80 vocal- 
ists. All of these receive instruction from Mr. D. W. Banks, fof 
Manchester; who is engaged by Messrs. J. and S. Hibbert to at- 
tend one night in each week for that purpose. In case of any of 
the members discontinuing, the vacancy is supplied from a juve- 
nile class, which consists of seventy members, who are taught by 
Mr. John Potts in a most efficient manner. The concert room 
was built by a limited number of subscribers, and cost from £700 
to £800, and as long as the room is devoted to the cultivation and 
diffusion of music, so long are the subscribers satisfied to allow 
their money to remain without interest. ‘There is no ornamental 
exterior, but upon entering the building, the visitor finds it replete 
with every convenience, and calculated to seat 600 people. The 
library contains most of the standard oratorios complete, also an 
extensive stock of miscellaneous music. The value of the library 
is estimated to exceed £200. We have thought it requisite to 
dwell rather more at length than usual in noticing this Society, 
considering it an example well worthy of imitation, and reflecting 
great honour upon those who devote their time and wealth to so 
good a cause. During the summer months, a series of private con- 
certs are given, the admission being gratuitous, applications for 
tickets being greater than the supply. In the winter season, a series 
of dress concerts are given, and the prices of admission are so mo- 
derate as to exclude all profit; reserved seats, 2s. 6d.; second 
seats, 9d.; gallery, 6d. Here, then, the masters and families, and 
operatives and families, meet under the same roof, and spend a 
delightful evening. The Society has been established for three 
seasons, and is now so far advanced that, with one professional 
vocalist, Mr. Delevanti, being engaged on this occasion, the con- 
certs are supplied by its own members. The concert under notice 
commenced with Romberg’s overture in D, which was spiritedly 
given; then followed a selection from the oratorios of the 
Messiah, Creation, Solomon, and Elijah, also a miscellaneous se- 
lection. Mr. Delevanti sang Calcott’s song, “The last man,” in 
good style. “The marvellous works,” “ Thanks be to God,” and 
a duet for soprani, by Dr. Smith, deserve notice. The se- 
cond part consisted of a selection of popular music. The band 
played Mozart’s overture to Don Giovanni, and Auber’s Fra 
Diavolo, both of which were greatly applauded. We cannot re- 
frain from noticing the singing of Bishop’s “Tell me, my heart,” 
by one of the choir. We believe it is intended to bring out this 
young vocalist as a “ professional.” She is undergoing a course of 
study. Her voice is rich and full, and she is not deficient in 
execution, as was evidenced by her execution of “ The marvellous 
Works.” Nothing but a repetition of “ Tell me, my heart,” would 
satisfy the audience. The “Singing duet,” with Mr. Delevanti, 
received a similar*compliment. The mezzo soprano, tenor, and 
bass, acquitted themselves very satisfactorily. Mr. Delevanti has 
become a great favourite in Manchester and the neighbourhood. 
The unaccompanied choruses were effectively given, and Kucken’s 
‘¢ Soldier’s love,” was encored. We must conclude with thanks to 
Mr. D. W. Banks, the conductor, and best wishes for the 
prosperity of the Society. 

Bricuton.—Few concerts have afforded us more pleasure than 
Madame Sala’s. Where the performers, as well as the audience 
are assembled from a feeling of kindness to a lady who, once the 
favourite of the concert room, is now, through ill health, bereft of 
her powers of pleasing, the critical acidity forsakes us, and in lieu 
of seeking cause for censure, we endeavour to discover beauties. 
Before commencing, Madame Sala apologised for the non-appear- 
ance of Miss Louisa Pyne, who during the past fortnight had been 
confined to her bed with bronchitis; but Madame de Lozano had 
come forward at a moment’s notice to supply her place. We 
never heard Madame Lozano sing better than on Thursday last. 
One of her songs was encored, upon which she substituted ano- 
ther, which was rapturously applauded. Miss Pyne, Signor 
Arigotti, and Mr. Weiss, sang with their usual ability and good 
taste. Monsieur Tourneur played two of his own compositions, a 
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Reverie (‘ L’Absence”) and a Bolero. Madame d’Egville 
Michau delighted us in the last morceau, “ La Tarantella,” by 
Thalberg. The concert was held in the Pavilion Music Room. 
On Monday evening, Mr. Carte resumed, before the members of 
the Brighton Atheneum and their friends, his examination into 
the history and distinctive peculiarities of Classical and Unclas- 
sical Music. He devoted some attention in the outset to the 
claim of music as an intellectual pursuit, in answer to Fontenelle’s 
celebrated inquiry as to what good a sonata was to a philosopher ? 
The object of the present lecture was to analyse one of the most 
perfect specimens of classical music in existence, Mozart’s quartet 
in D major, No. 7. He explained the four primitive ideas that 
entered into this composition ; showed how simple they were, by 
disentangling the few bars of each, and playing them separately ; 
pointed out how each had a certain relation to the other, and a 
general relation to the idea of the whole; and then showed by 
what rare art each was blended with the other, and made to pro- 
duce such varied and pleasing effects. After being “let into the 
secret’ of the production so far as that secret may be revealed— 
for even Mozart himself had no precise rule of composition to 
which the beauties of his works might be referred, and only knew 
that they grew up spontaneously in his mind—the audience were 
regaled with the entire quartet by the lecturer, Messrs. Thom 
and Nibbs, and Monsieur Edouard de Paris. The andante move- 
ment was especially charming. ‘The rest of the evening was de- 
voted to Unclassical music. Mr. Carte gave one of Drouet’s solos 
on the flute; M. de Paris executed Thalberg’s Fantasia on the 
serenade in Don Pasquale, and both were encored. The enter- 
tainment was wound up by a trio of Mayseder’s for pianoforte, 
violin, and violoncello. There was a good attendance.-—Brighton 
Guardian, 10th March. 

CuHELTENHAM.—Those extraordinary performers, the Bateman 
Children, have been delighting the fashionables of Cheltenham the 
past week ; the fine saloon of the Assembly Rooms having been 
converted into a temporary theatre expressly for their reception. 
The Cheltenham Looker On observes :—“ The faculties of mimicry 
and imitation, it is well known, are among the earliest developed 
of all the mental powers ; but to find them expanded into full matu- 
tity at the ages of six and cight years, is happily for our species, 
of such rare occurrence, that they become classed at once among 
the marvels of their age and country. In the children whose per- 
formances are now attracting the attention of the pleasure-seekers 
of Cheltenham, this precocious development of the imitative talent, 
appears to have acquired a perfection as decided as it is remark- 
able. ‘The acting of bothfthe children is, in fact, so admirable, as 
to be scarcely surpassed by the most accomplished and experi- 
enced performer. To describe it, so as to convey to our readers 
any adequate idea of the performances, would be impossible. 
They must even see the performances for themselves ; and if they 
are subject to ennui, or given to melancholy, we promise them the 
Spoiled Child, as represented by the Bateman children, will effec- 
tually dissipate either feeling, and restore their spirits to a state of 
pleasant buoyancy. The vaudevilles, or little comedies, in which 
these juvenile actors sustain so wonderfully the leading and prin- 
cipal characters are cleverly designed, and the whole mis en scene 
is in a style of metropolitan excellence. The children were re- 
markably successful at Bath, Bristol and Plymouth, at which 
latter place, their last appearance was under the special patronage 
of the Rt. Hon. the Earl and Countess of Morley. We learn that 
the children are about to repose here for a short time, in order to 
study several new pieces, written for them by Bernard, Mayhew, 
and others. These will give strength to their already large stock, 
and invest their performances with an additional interest.” 

Rocuester.—(From a Correspondent). --On the 23rd ult., Mr. 
J. L. Hopkins, organist of Rochester Cathedral, gave the last of a 
series of four subscription Concerts at the Corn Exchange. They 
began on the 3rd of December, the second was given in January, 
and the remaining two in February. The large room was well 
filled, and general satisfaction was evinced on each occasion with 
the selection and the performance of the music. he vocalists 


engaged comprised singers of the highest order of talent, the 
Misses Birch, Miss Dolby, the Misses Pyne and Mrs. A. Newton. 
Messrs, Phillips, Benson, Donald King and F. Smith, also assisted. 





Opportunity was also afforded of hearing the excellent playing of 
Messrs. Blagrove and Willy on the violin, and Mr. Richardson on 
the flute. ‘The Messrs. Distin took part in one of the concerts, 
and a youthful performer, Master Ward, exhibited his talent on the 
concertina. An efficient chorus, consisting principally of the well- 
trained Lay Club and choristers of the Cathedral, rendered good 
service in the choral piece. Of all the singers the Misses Pyne 
seemed to produce the greatest enthusiasm; the admirable execu- 
tion of Miss L. Pyne was the theme of general remark. Her 
“Cease your funning” was of course encored. Miss Dolby sang 
in berusual chaste and exquisite style. Gounod’s “ Hunting song,” 
as one of the novelties, may be mentioned ; in singing it she gave 
full effect to its fresh and buoyant spirit. The Misses Birch are 
always heard with pleasure ;- Miss Birch’s “ Qui la voce,” and 
Miss E. Birch’s “ Lass o’Gowrie,” were both edmirably sung. 
Miss Kyles was very favourably received at the last concert, and 
was encored in “ Comin’ thro’ the rye.” The gentlemen singers 
were not so successful. Mr. Phillips, in particular, disappointed 
those who had heard him in his best days, and sang with little of his 
wonted force. Mr, Hopkins the conductor, introduced one or 
two of his own compositions, two choral pieces and a ballad. The 
two choruses, the “ Haymaker’s song” and the “ Hunter’s song,” are 
both tively and effective, and promise to become general favourites. 
The duets and part-singing interspersed in the programmes went 
remarkably well, and at one of the concerts a quartet of Mozart's 
was introduced, and very well executed by Messrs. Hopkins, 
Blagrove, Coles and M‘Hattie. Messrs. Blagrove and Hopkins also 
played a brilliant concertante duet for violin and piano, by De 
Beriot and Osborne, Mr. Willy’s execution of his “ Recollections 
of Paganini” was admirable. In the concertante pieces he was 
accompanied by Mr. John Willy, the pianist. This attempt to 
introduce good music to a provincial audience is deserving of 
every success; and we doubt not, if persevered in, will tend to 
elevate and improve the taste of the musical public. When once 
an audience has been trained to listen to, and relish really good 
music, it will be a matter of some difficulty to win them back to the 
old school of slip-slop rant and mock sentiment. Classical music 
is, we rejoice to sec, working its way into the concert-room, and 
will, we hope, soon replace the traditional rubbish that has been 
allowed to linger there so long. Much depends on those who 
undertake to cater for the public, and we are glad to find that Mr. 
Hopkins has exerted his taste and judgment to such good effect 
in Rochester, 

Leeps.—(From a Correspondent.)—A concert was given at the 
Mechanics’ Institution on Thursday evening, March 11, when 
there assisted Mrs. Alexander Newton, Miss Atkinson, Mr. 
Perring, and Mr. Webster (vocalists), and Mr. Saynor (flutist). 
Mrs. Newton was encored in “ O for an eagle’s pinions ;” and in 
“Tio! here the gentle lark.” Both were sung admirably. She 
also joined Miss Atkinson in a duet, “O Lovely May,” a very 
pleasing composition written by the conductor, Mr. Spark. The 
concert was highly successful. 








Miscellaneous. 


LEONARD, the eminent Belgian violinist, whom our Brussell 
correspondent, some time ago, recommended to the notice of 
the directors of the Musical Union, will arrive in London on 
Monday next, with Madame Leonard di Mendi. Leonard's second 
concert last week, in Paris, was crowded to excess. 

M. Acuitar.—This admirable pianist, who has had the courage 
to give three Sotrees Musicales devoted exclusively to the perform- 
ance of Beethoyen’s pianoforte works, will play, with Leonard 
and Piatti, Beethoven’s Grand Trio in B flat, at the next evening. 
Until we visited one of the above soirees, we were totally un- 
acquainted with the talents of M. Aguilar. His taste, feeling, 
finished execution, and graceful touch, at once determined us to 
engage him for one of our evenings ; and whether he is of English 
or Portuguese extraction we have yet to learn; but as an artist he 
is entitled to share the honours with his associates—the Belgian 





violinist, and Italian violoncellist—(El/a’s Musical Union.) 
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Mapame Viarpor Garcia hasarrived in Paris from Scotland, 
and remains there until called by her engagement to the Royal 
Italian Opera. In the meanwhile she does not intend singing in 
public. ; 

Necrini.—It is reported that this young tenor, already famous 
in Italy, has been engaged for Her Majesty’s Theatre. 


Miss Rocnrnxe.—It appears that we are not the only persons 
favourably impressed with the talent of Miss Rochelle, whose per- 
formance of Juliet we mentioned last week. Miss Rochelle has 
been inundated with offers from a host of managers, metropolitan 
as well as provincial. But Miss Rochelle possesses good sense as 
well as talent, and therefore has wisely determined to remain some 
time longer in the provinces until she feels that she can at once 
assume in London her proper place among the first names in the 
profession; and she is right. Miss Rochelle has accepted an 
engagement to play her round of Shaksperian characters, together 
with her favourite parts of Adrienne Lecouvreux, Parthenia, ete. 
etc., at Bristol, Cardiff and Edinburgh. We have no doubt Miss 
Rochelle’s success will be as great at these places as it has hitherto 
been, and will prove us good prophets in predicting her a brilliant 
career. 

Katozpy’s HunGARIAN BAND.—'Lhe first series of concerts, 
given by the Hungarian Musical Company, at the St. James's 
Theatre, has been continued during the week with undiminished 
success ; several new pieces having been introduced into the pro- 
grammes, of a character to please the public taste, and, at the 
same time, to display the extraordinary capabilities of the per- 
formers to the best advantage. Amongst the novelties may be 
particularized an arrangement, by M. Kalozdy, of the introduction 
to Robert le Diable, admirably i A the “ Peasant Polka,” and 
the “Pro” quadrilles, also by the clever Capel Meister, and the 
Coronation March, from Meyerbeer’s Prophéte. These, together 
with some of the old favourite overtures and mazurkas, have been 
a by the band with such precision, and in so masterly a 
style, as to elicit frequent encores nightly. The theatre has been 
well and fashionably attended, and on Thursday evening amongst 
the company was M. Hector Berlioz, the celebrated French 
critic and composer, who expressed himself in terms of high 
satisfaction at the performance, observing, that “ the band played 
with irreproachable precision.” ‘Tuesday evening next will be 
the last performance previous to the departure of the company 
to the provinces. 

TAMBERLIK has arrived in London from Brussels, where he 
remained a few days en route from St. Petersburg. ‘Tamberlik, 
we learn, will make his first appearance at the Royal Italian 
Opera, in Donizetti’s Les Martyrs. 

Roya [ITALIAN OPERA.—The most active preparations are 
being made for the production of Guillaume Tell, which will be 
brought out immediately for Herr Anders, who debuts in Arnold. 
Query.—Would not the part of Arnold suit Tamberlik to per- 
fection, and is it not questionable policy to give it to anybody 
else ? 

Crossy Haxt.—Mr. Dando’s fifth Quartet Concert took place 
here on Tuesday evening. ‘The little Throne Room was well 
filled. We were too late for Haydn’s quartet (No. 26), an early 
one, and therefore not one of his best; and yet these productions 
of Haydn’s muse must always be regarded with interest, as 
containing the germs of that style to which the art has since been 
so deeply indebted. After the quartet, Miss Messent stepped 
forward, and delivered Mendelssohn’s grand scena, Infelice. In 
spite of a little huskiness (the consequence of a cold), the fair 
artist did the music ample justice, and obtained the tribute of ap- 
plause which she never fails to elicit from her hearers. Next 
came Mendelssohn’s trio in C minor, for pianoforte, violin, and 
violoncello. ‘This trio divides opinion with the well-known one 
in D major. Without attempting to decide the preference, it 
may be confidently affirmed that C minor as much excels its rival 
in its opening “allegro con fuoco,” as D major takes the lead 
in its incomparable scherzo. The trio was admirably played. Miss 
Kate Loder certainly combines mental with mechanical power in 
a greater degree than any of our fair pianists. She has the 
musical instinct that seizes the author’s meaning at a glance, while 





her fingers sweep over the keyboard with a strength and flexibility 
that set difficulty at defiance. Miss Loder was excellently se- 
conded by Messrs. Dando and Lucas. The performance of 
Mozart’s quartet (No. 7), which commenced the second part, was 
less perfect. After a song of Weber’s by Miss Measent, Miss 
Kate Loder gave the audience another taste of her digitals in the 
same writer’s light and beautiful fantasia in E flat, aud awakened 
Weber's slumbering enchantment into life with the touch of a 
fairy. We regret that, having to attend Mr. Handel Gear’s 
Soirée, we were compelled to leave the Hall before Mr. Vennu’s 
delivery of Keller’s song, “‘ Land of my dearest, happiest feelings,” 
which, we understand, was encored. Spohr’s double quartet in 
E minor (Op. 87), concluded the selection. ‘The last concert will 
take place on ‘Tuesday, the 23rd. 

Signor Poznansx1, the principal tenor player at the Philhar- 
monic Concerts in Liverpcol, is now in London. 

Herr Stige.u, the German tenor, has arrived in London to 
fulfil his engagement at the Royal Italian Opera House. 

Founrerat or tHE Porr Moorr.—The remains of this highly- 
gifted man were, on Wednesday week, consigned to their last resting 
place, in a vault on the north side ofthe churchyard of Bromham, 
a village lying half a mile to the left of the turnpike road leading 
from Devizes to Chippenham, and four miles from the former place. 
The stone covering the poet’s ashes records the death of two of 
his children :—“ Anastasia Mary Moore, born March 16, 1813 ; 
died March 8, 1829. Also, her brother, John Russell Moore, died 
November 23, 1842, aged nineteen years.” When the popularity 
of Moore as a writer is considered, it is a matter of surprise that 
more persons were not present at the funeral ; but, beyond the 
idlers of the village, who usually congregate on such occasions, 
there were but few, and these for the most part from the neigh- 
bouring towns of Devizes and Melksham. The hearse, containing 
the body, and followed by one mourning coach only, containing 
R. H. Brabant, Esq. M.D.; G. C. Kenrick, Esq.; the Rev. H. 
Drury, and the representative of H. F. Talbot, Esq., personal 
friends of the deceased, arrived at the church soon after one. 
The service was performed by the Rev. E. 'T. Edgell. The coffin, 
covered with black cloth, and bearing the simple inscription, 
“Thomas Moore, born May 28, 1779; died February 25, 1852, 
aged 72 years,” was lowered into the vault, and the spectators 
quitted the spot, hardly able to realise the thought, that they had 
witnessed the obsequies of one who had been smiled on by royalty, 
courted by nobility, and had been “the ornament of every circle 
and the idol of his own; ” the thoughtful part of them at the same 
time regretting that talents so exalted had not, in the possessor’s 
“search of religion,” been consecrated to the cause of evangelical 
truth. 

Mr. RAKEMANN.—We observe, by our advertising pages, that 
this talented pianist has announced a soirée musicale, when he pur- 
poses playing, in conjunction with M. Molique, sonatas by Mozart 
and Beethoven, and several of the pianoforte works by Men- 
delssohn, Chopin, Stephen Heller. ‘The lovers of these authors, 
who make up their minds to attend Mr. Rakemann’s soirée, will 
have a treat of a high order. 

MEssrs. GEORGE AND JOSEPH CASE’s CONCERT took place at 
the Hall of Commerce, Threadneedle Street, on Tuesday evening. 
The programme was long, and the artists numerous. Messrs. 
Messent, Dolby, Poole, Birch, and Messrs. Swift, Farquharson 
Smith, George Tedder, and Genge, were of the vocalists ; while 
of the instrumentalists were Mr. Richardson (flute), Miss Case 
(piano), and Mrs. Case, Miss Case, and Messrs. K. Blagrove, 
birch, Minasi, Genge, Ward, Bertioli, and G. and J. Case, (con- 
certina.) The room was very full, and the applause was super- 
abundant. ‘There were several encores. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“ CriricismM iN THE Provinces ” in our next, 

“ Balfe’s Opera, Sterndale Bennet’s Concert, &c.” unavoidably 
omitted till next week. 

“M, N.”—Certainly not. 
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BEETHOVEN QUARTETT SOCIETY, 


R. SCIPION ROUSSELOT has the honour to announce that 
M the first performance will take place on FRIDAY the 26th inst, at 27, Queen 
Anne-street. Quartetts, Beethoven, No. 3, in D, Ist period; No. 9, in C, 2nd period ; 
No. 12, in E flat, 3rd period; Grand Sonata in D major, Beethoven, Pianoforte. 
Executants—Messrs. Sainton, Cooper, Hill, and Rousselot, and Lindsay Sloper. 
Admission, transferable, Two Guineas; for the 6 Meetings, Professional Subscription, 
not transferable, One Guinea; Single Tickets, Half-a-Guinea, To be had of Messrs, 
Rousselot and Co., 66, Conduit-street, Regent-street. 


~ PIANOFORTE STUDENT’S GATECHISM 
F the RUDIMENTS of MUSIC, by JOHN GOSS, Organist 


of St. Paul’s Cathedral, is now published, new edition, price ls., at 
Cramer, Beale, and Co.’s, 201, Regent-street, and 67, Conduit-street. 


NEW VOCAL MUSIC, 


OCAL GEMS of FOREIGN OPERAS—a series of Twelve- 
V Songs, adapted with English Words to the most favourite Airs in the Foreign 
Operas. ‘The Poetry by S. FA RQUHARSON; the Music adapted by S. NELSON, 
Price 2s. each. 

«¢ These Ballads afford the English teacher an opportunity of availing himge]f of 
the most exquisite of the Foreign Airs, clothed in pure, pleasing, and perfectly un- 
objectionable Janguage.”—Stamford Mercury. 


MUSIC FOR THE ORGAN OR HARMONIUM, 


HE AMATEUR ORGANIST ; a Collection of soft and full 


Voluntar‘es, arranged in Books, 3s. each, by EDWARD TRAVIS; the first six 


Books may be had in One Volume, elegantly bound, 18s. 
‘¢Mr, Trav's, inhis Amateur Organist, has demonstrated an universal acquaint- 


ance with the best models, an excellert judgment in selecting, and extreme taste in 
the arrangement. The Collection is almost unequalled in richness and variety,’’— 
Musical World, October 11th, 1851. 
HE AMATEUR INTERLUDIST. A Collection of 144 short 
Interludes, to play between the Verses of the Psalms, in One Book; price, 48.5 
by EDWARD TRAVIS and J. P, DYER. 
HE AMATEUR PRELUDIST. A Collection of Preludes, 
with the Organ Stops carefully marked, in Books, price 4s. each; by EDWARD 


TRAVIS. 
N.B. A new edition of KELLER’S NEW PIANOFORTE SCHOOL, 4s; 














HE AMATEUR VIOLINIST, a selection of the most favourite 
- Airs, from the Standard Foreign Operas, arranged for the Violin, in sets, 
price 1s. each, with an accompaniment (ad lib.) forthe Pianoforte, 1s.; Second 
Violin, 6d.; Violoncello, 6d. each, arranged by HENRY FARMER. 
HE VIOLINIST’S ALBUM, a selection of favourite Airs, Qua- 
drilles, Waltzes, &c., in sets, price 1s: each, with accompaniments for same 
instruments as above, arranged by HENRY FARMER. 
HE AMATEUR FLUTIST, same Airs as above, in sets, 1s- 
each, with accompaniments for same instruments, by HENRY NICHOLSON, 
HE FLUTIST’S ALBUM, in sets, price 1s. each, with 
accompaniments for same instruments, by HENRY NICHOLSON, 
HE CONCERTINIST’S ALBUM, in sets, One Shilling 
each. By NICOLO SILVANI. 
HE AMATEUR CONCERTINIST, in sets, One Shilling 
each. By NICOLO SILVANI. 
A NEW CONCERTINA TUTOR, by W. B. BIRCH. Price 3s, 

N.B. Anew Edition of FARMER’S NEW VIOLIN SCHOOL, price 5s. 
London: Lee and Coxhead, 48, Albemarle-street, and to be had of all Book 
and Musicsellers, 

CATALOGUES GRATIS, 


[PHIGENIA IN TAURIS, 


N HALF-CROWN MONTHLY PARTS (of 60 pp.,) to com- 
mence on the Ist of May. A cheap but perfect and beautiful edition of Gluck’s 
great work, for voice and piano, with English and French texts, will be published in five 
parts, as above, and will form when complete, one of Boosey’s Standard Lyric Drama 
which already includes the following operas :—Sonnambula, 12s. 6d. ; Norma, 10s. 64. 
Don Juan, 18s.; Figaro, 163.; Fidelio, 15s.; Der Freischutz, 12s. 6d.; Lucrezia 
Borgia, 16s.; I] Barbiere, 16s.; Ernani, 15s.; and Zauberflote (nearly ready), 12s. 6d. 
A prospectus of the work gratis. Subscribers’ names received by all Musicsellers 
and the Publishers, . 





T. BoosEy & Co., 28, Holles-street. 


THE SLAVE GIRL’S LOVE, 


SUNG with great success by MISS M. WILLIAMS, at the 
Concerts of the Glee and Madrigal Union, composed for her by EDWARD 


LAND, is published at 
Cramer, Beale, and Co.’s, 201, Regent-street. 


MR. GRIVELLI 


BESS to acquaint his friends and the public that a Third 
Edition of the ‘‘ ART OF SINGING,” enlarged and newly arranged in the form 
of a Grammatical System of Rules for the Cultivation of the Voice, may be had at 
his residence, 71, Upper Norton-street, and at all the principal Musiesellers, 

%* Soon will be ready, the French and German Translation 








RUST AND STAHL’S NEW DANCE MUSIC, — 


PIANO SOLO. 
My Birth-day Grand Polka .., ove ove ove 2s. Od 
R. Anderson Rust. TheQuebecPolka ws 0 ss mw, nee—soB8 OO, 
W. Grilliers. Clementina Polka ou sweats OL 
E. Curpentier de Selvier.La Rose d@’Amour Valse mettle) ae. tee) SRR 
G. L. Saunders. RAGS cad! -s0\ ae 1-00. ess oe, 
R. Anderson Rust. Echo Polka 200 we ove tee oo eee 2s Od: 
Eugene Rolt, Arts Palace Polka esac. aig ae eae cat EOE 
C. Chaulieu. eee Military Quadrille (from Chaulieu’s Album ; 
e Ba ome ove oe oe ooo ne . Od. 
R. Anderson Rust. Fleur de Marie Polka ... ove ono ove ove a Oa, 
London: Riist and Stahl, Pianoforte Manufacturers and Music Publishers, 
320, Regent-street. Manufactory—New Cavendish-street (late Zeitter and Co.) 


TO THE MUSICAL PROFESSION, 


OBERT W. OLLIVIER, Concert Agent, begs to acquaint 
the members of the Musical Profession that the continuous demand for Pro- 
fessors, in different localities in the vicinity of the metropolis, as well as in the 
larger railway towns and fashionable watering places, has induced him to OPEN a 
LOCAL REGISTER of REFERENCE, for the ensuing season, for the advantage 
of Families and Schools requiring masters, as well as for Professors desirous of 
increasing their Pupils in particular localities. The advantages of the above system 
he presuines to be too obvious to need further comment, All particulars and terms 
muy be obtained of Robert W. Ollivier, Musicseller and Publisher, 19, Old Bond- 


street, Piccadilly. 


CARD’S MELODION, OR FLUTE-TUNER, 


EGISTERED, August 2, 1851.—The use of the Melodion is 
to either flatten or sharpen the pitch or tone of the Flute whilst playing, which 
may be done with the greatest ease and exactness without removing the flute from 
the mouth, or the left hand from its position—the inconvenience of doing which 
every flute-player must have found whilst playing in concert. This instrument ma 
be attached to any kind of flute, and detached at pleasure. It may be had at W. 
CARD'S Flute Manufactory, No. 29, St. James’s-street, Piccadilly, London.—Card 
and Co, manufacture flutes retaining the old fingering upon an approved principle, 
in wood and metal, of various kinds; as well as his Patent Flutes, which require a 
very trifling change of fingering, doing away with the long F key, and rendering the 
execution of music written in the flat keys much easier. 


HUNGARIAN MUSICAL COMPANY, 


ALOZDY’S LETTER TO HENRY DISTIN.—* Dear Sir, 

I have much pleasure in stating that the Hungarian National Music, 

published by you, as performed by my Hungarian orchestra, viz., polkas, marches, 

quadrilles, waltzes, mazurkas, &c.. are the only genuine copies published, being 
exactly as I have arranged them for, and as performed by, my Hungarian Band. 
‘Joun Kaxozpy.” 

All the Music, as performed by the Hungarian Musical Company, can be had, for 

Piano and Cornet, illustrated in colours, with full-length portraits of the performers, 


The following are now ready :— 


J. Blewitt. 











No. 1, Peasant Polka... ave ese an oe 2s. 6d, 
»» 2, Magyar(Hungarian) March... oe ove 2s, 6d. 
»» 3, Mazurk Heroique oe ” ove oe 2s. 6d. 
» 4, Ilka Quadrille .., oo ove oe ose 3s. 6d. 
» 5, Vietorien Polka os oo on 2s. 6d. 
», 6, Mazurka Cracovienne, and Marien Polka poe 2s. 6d. 
95 7, Rakoezy March oe ” oe or 2s. 6d. 


1» 8, Rendezvous Polka eee tee eve ave 2s. 6d, 
Sent post free from Henry Distin, Military Musical Instrument Maker, 31, Cran- 
bourn-street, London. 
N.B.—H. Distin is the sole publisher of the above. 


HERE IS YOUR REMEDY! 


HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT, 


MOST miraculous Cure of Bad legs, after 43 years’ suffering. 
Extract of a Letter from Mr. William Galpin, of 70, Saint Mary’s-street, 
Weymouth, dated May 15th, 1851. To Professor Holloway, Sir,—At the age of 18 
my wife (who is now 61) caught a violent cold, which settled in her legs, and ever 
since that time they have been more or less sore, and greatly inflamed. Her agonies 
were distracting, and for months together she was deprived entirely of rest and sleep, 
Every remedy that medical men advised was tried, but without effect; her health 
suff-red severely, avd the state of her legs was terrible. I had often read your 
Advertisements, and advised her to tiy your Pills and Ointment; and, as a last 
resource, after every other remedy had proved useless, she consented to do so, 
She coommenced six weeks ago, and, strange to relate, is now in good health. 
Her legs are painless, without seam or sear, and her sleep sound and undisturbed. 
Could you have witnessed the sufferings of my wife during the last 43years, and con- 
trast them with her presentenjoyment’of health, you would indeed feel delighted in 
having been the means of greatly alleviating the sufferings of a fellow creature. 
_ (Signed) WILLIAM GALPIN, 
The Pills should be used conjointly with the Ointment in most of-the follow n 





cases :— 
Bad Legs Coco Bay Contracted and Lumbago Scurvy? 
Bad Breasts Chiego-foot Stiff Joints Piles Sore-heads 
Borns Chilblains F'ephantiasis Rheumatism Tumours 
Bunions Chapped hands Fistuias Scalds Ulcers 


Bite of Mosche- Corns (Soft) Gout Sore Nipples Wounds 

toes and Sand- Cancers GlandularSwell- Sore-throats Yaws 

Flies ings Skin-disesses 

Sold by the Proprietor, 244, Strand, (near Temple Bar,) London; and by all 
respectable Vendors of Patent’ Medicines throughout¥the Civilized World, in Pots 
and boxes, at Is. 14d,, 2s, 9d., 4s. 6d., 11s., 22s., 2nd 338, each. There is a very 








considerable saving in taking the larger sizes. 
N, B.—Directions for the guidance of Patients are affixed to each Pot or Box, 
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MADAME VERDAVAINNE 


if AS the honour to announce that her ANNUAL CONCERT 
i will take place at the HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS, on THURSDAY 
MORNING, JUNE the 17th. Full particulars will be duly advertised. Single 
Tickets, Half-a-Guinea; Tickets to admit Three, One Guinea; to be obtained of 
Madame Verdavainne, 17, Rutland-street, Regent’s Park ; of Messrs. Cramer and 
Beale, 201, Regent-street ; and of Mr. RK. W. Ollivier, 19, Old Bond-street. 


MR. KIALLMARK 


ESPECTFULLY announces that his SECOND PERFORM- 
ANCE of CLASSICAL and MODERN PIANOFORTE MUSIC will take 
place at the NEW BEETHOVEN ROOMS, on TUESDAY, MARCH 23, to com- 
mence at Eight o’clock. For further’ particulars, see programmes. ‘Tickets may be 
had at all the principal Music warehouses, and of Mr. Kiallmark, 324, Fitzroy-square, 


CROSBY HALL, BISHOPSGATE STREET, 


(THE MISSES ALEXANDER have the honour to announce 
their GRAND EVENING CONCERT, on TUESDAY, MARCH 23, 1852. 
To commence at Eight o’slock. Vocalists—Madame Garcia, Misses Binckes, 
Alexander, Bassano, Signori Fedor, Campanella, De Becker, Jonghmans, and F. 
Ronconi. Instrumentalists—Piano, M. Magnus; Violin, Herr Van Heddeghem; 
Conductor, Mr. Wilson. Gallery ‘Tickets, 1s. ; Hall, 2s.; Reserved, 3s. 


THE HUNGARIAN MUSICAL COMPANY, 


ST. JAMES’S THEATRE, 
NDER the most distinguished Patronage, have the honou 











LONDON SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, 
EXETER HALL. 


RESIDENT, Rev. B. S. Ffinch; Vice-Presidents, Rev. R. Sale, 
‘ Rev. O. F. Owen; Hon. Sec., Rev. W. Stanton.—On FRIDAY EVENING 
NEXT, March 26, Haydn’s Oratorio the CREATION, preceded by Dr: Elvey’s 
celebrated Anthem, ‘In that Day.” Vocalists—Miss Birch, Mr. Lockey, and Mr. 
H. Phillips. Conductor—Mr. Surman, Founder of the Exeter Hall Oratorios. Terms 
of Subscription, £1 1s. per annum, or for Reserved Seats, £2 2s. Two Tickets 
for each Subscription Concert. Reserved Seat Subscribers are presented annually 
by the Cond with asplendid copy of an Oratorio or the London Psalmist. Single 
— for the evening 3s., 5s., and 10s. Gd, Only Office of the Society, 9, Exeter 

all, 


MRS, JOHN MACFARREN 


AS the honour to announce TWO MATINEES of PIANO- 
FORTE and VOCAL MUSIC, which will take place at the NEW BEE- 
THOVEN ROOMS, 27, Queen Anne-street, on SATURDAYS, MAY Ist and 29th, 
1852, under the Patronage of Her Grace the Duchess of Sutherland, the Most Noble 
the Marchioness of Camden, the Right Hon. the Countess of Bradford, and Lady 
Helen Stewart. To commence at Half-past Two o’clock. Mrs. John Macfarren will 
be assisted by Mr. Sainton, Signor Piatti, Mr. J. Balsir Chatterton, Miss Kate 
Loder, Mr. W. H Holmes, and Mr. W, Sterndale Bennett; Madame F. Lablache, 
Miss Birch, and Miss Dolby, Signor F. Lablache, and Mr. F. Bodda, with other 
distinguished artistes, whose names will be duly announced. 

Ticket, 7s. each ; Subscription for two to both Matinées, £1 Is.; Reserved Seats, 
10s. 6d.; Subscription for two to both Matinées, £1 1ls. 6d.; to be obtained at 
Eber’s Library, 27, Old Bond-street; at the New Beethoven Rooms; at the principal 
Musicsellers ; and of Mrs, John Macfarren, 16, Stanhope-street, Hampstead-road. 











to inform the Nobility, Gentry and the Public that they will give their lud 
ing Concert of the present Series at the St. James’s Theatre, in full national costume, 
on TUESDAY EVENING, MARCH 23rd. The performance will commence at 
half-past Eight. The orchestra will be conducted by Capell Meister Kalozdy, and 
the performances will include Selections from the most renowned masters, inter- 
spered with national Hungarian Airs, and the newest and most popular Waltzes, 
Polkas, Quadriiles, &c., of Strauss, Lanner, Kalozdy, &c., &c., which music can be 
obtained of Henry Distin, Military Musical Instrument Maker, 31, Cranbourn-street, 
Leicester-square, London. 

, Stalls, 7s.; Boxes, 4s.; Pit, 2s.; Amphitheatre, Is. 6d. 

Private Boxes, Stalls, and Tickets for the night may be secured (as well as at the 
principal Music and Booksellers) at the Box Office of the Theatre, and of Mr. Geo. 
Warriner, Managing Director, 16, Panton-square. 


HERR JANSA, 


PROFESSOR of the Violin to his Imperial Majesty the Em- 

peror of Austria, and Professor of the Violin and Composition at the Conserva- 
toire and Chapelle Royale at Vienna, begs to announce that he will give THREE 
SOIREES of CLASSICAL CHAMBER MUSIC, on April 5, April 26, and May 
10, at the BEETHOVEN ROOMS, 27, Queen Anne-street, Cavendish-square. Tickets 
of Admission, 10s. each ; Family Tickets, to admit three, One Guinea; to becbtained 
at the principal Musicsellers’, and of M. Jansa, No. 10, Mornington-crescent. 


MR. RAKEMANN 


AS the honour to announce that his SOIREE MUSICALE 
will take place at the NEW BEETHOVEN ROOMS, Queen Anne-street, on 
FRIDAY EVENING, the 2nd APRIiL, to commence at half-past Eight o’clock. Mr, 
Rakemann will be assisted by M. Molique, and other eminent instrumental and vocal 
artistes. Tickets, 10s. 6d. each; Family Tickets, to admit three, One Guinea; to 
te had of Cramer and Co., Wessel and Co., and Ewer and Co., and of Mr. Rakemann, 
9, Charles-street, Manchester-square. 


MR. GEORGE BARKER 


W ILL give his ENGLISH BALLAD ENTERTAINMENT 
at NEWBURY, MARCH 23rd; Hackney, the 24th; Sussex Hall, the 25th; 
Leighton Buzzard, the 29th; and the Southwark Institution on the 3lst; where he 
will Sing his popular compositions, ‘Wreath me a Chaplet of the Vine,” ‘‘ The 
Old House and the Old Tree,” from the Lays of the Foresters, or Songs of Robin 
Hood; and that effective domestic Ballad, ‘‘ Eveline.” These purely English songs 

are nightly most enthusiastically encored. 
Lee and Coxhead, 48, Albemarle-street. 


THE ENGLISH GLEE AND MADRIGAL UNION, 
WILLIS'S ROOMS, ST. JAMES'S. SECOND SERIES. 


UNDER the Patronage of Her Most Gracious Majesty.—Mrs. 
Endersohn, Miss M. Williams, Mr. Lockey, Mr. Hobbs, Mr, Francis, Mr. 
Land, and Mr. H. Phillips, will give their LAS’ EVENING CONCERT of 
Glees, Madrigals, and Ancient Songs, &c., on MONDAY NEXT, MARCH 22nd. 
Commence at ha'f-past 8. Reserved Seats, 5s.; Unreserved, 3s.; Stalls, numbered, 7s. 
Tickets at Mr. Mitchell’s, 33, Old Bond-street, and all the principa! Musicsellers, 
E. LAND, Hon. Sec., 5, Foley-place, Langham-place. 


CONCERTINA CLASSES, 


\ R. RICHARD BLAGROVE begs to inform Amateurs of the 

I above instrument that he is forming a LADIES’ CLASS, for the purpose of 

practising Concerted Music, &c. &c.; which will commence on WEDNESDAY, 3lst 

inst., and be continued every Wednesday during the season, from 3 till 5 o’clock, 

S the Concert Rooms, 71, Mortimer-street, where a prospectus of terms, &c., may 
e obtained, 











Price 2s. each. 











LEONARD: 


THIS eminent and classical Violinist will make his first appear- 
ance in England at ELLA’S FIFTH WINTER EVENING, on THUKSDAY, 
MARCH 25:h, at WILLIS’S ROOMS. Programme :—Quintet, G minor, Mozart; 
aria, de Rinaldo, Handel; trio, B flat, Op: 97, Beethoven; quartet, E minor, Op.44, 
Mendelssohn; song, Nicolo; souvenir de Haydn, violin solo, Leonard. Pianist—M. 
Aguilar. Vocalist—Madame Leonard de Mendi, her first appearance in England 
since 1848. Single Tickets, 7s. each, to be had at Cramer and Co.’s, Regent-street. 
The last concert will be on Thursday, April the Ist. J. ELLA, Director. 


MUSICAL UNION, 


H's Royal Highness Prince Albert, Patron.—Members are 
requested to send their nominations at their earliest convenience. The 
Director has pleasure in giving publicity to the kind sentiments of the great Vieux- 
temps, who writes from St. Petersburgh :—“I shall come to England to play at the 
Union, an institution that owes its origin to your zeal and love of art. Tell your 
Committee that I shall come and play as often as they wish to hear me.” Hallé 
and Piatti are also engaged. Several artists of European renown will be exclusively 
engaged; and neither expense nor exertions will be spared to render the Musical 
Union worthy of the generous support of its members, Members will! be presented 


with a copy of the Elegy printed in the fourth programme of the Winter Evening. 
J. ELLA, Director. 


NEW PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY, EXETER HALL, 


THE FIRST CONCERT, on WEDNESDAY EVENING, 

MARCH 24, to commence at 8. Programme: Symphony in C (Jupiter), 
Mozart. Selection from Iphigenia in Tauride—Giuck. Song, chorus, ballet, and 
chorus. Triple concerto in C, pianoforte, violin, and violoncello, Beethoven, M. 
Silas, Sig. Sivori, and Sig. Piatti. Overture (Oberon) Weber. Adagio, Allegro con 
Fuoco. Romeo and Juliet, a dramatic symphony with solos and chorus, by Hector 
Berlioz. No. 1. Combats, a tumult, instrumental introduction ; prologue, in choral 
recitative ; semi-chorus, contralto solo; vocal scherzetto, tenor solo, with semi-chorus 
recitative. No. 2. (Instrumental) Romeo alone, distant sound of festive music, 
grand féte at the mansion of Capulet. No. 3. (Instrumental and vocal.) The 
garden of the Capulets, silent and deserted; Juliet on the balcony, Romeo in the 
shade ; love scene, adagio, chorus and orchestra; chorus of Capulets youths quitting 
the feast. No. 4. Queen Mab, or the Fairy of Dreams—Scherzo instrumentale. 
Overture (Guillaume Tell), Rossini, The orchestra will embrace the highest talent 
in Europe. The chorus will be select. Leader—Signor Sivori. Conductor—M. 
Hector Berlioz. Subscription to the series of six concerts, Two Guineas; Single 
Tickets, 10s. 6d. each: Gallery, 5s.; West end of Hall, 2s. 6d, each: to be had of 
Cramer. Beale, and Co., 201, Regent-street. 


EXETER HALL. BRAHAM. SIVORI. BOTTESINI. 


RAHAM’S LAST APPEARANCES.—NSivori and Bottesini’s 

First Appearances here this season.—On WEDNESDAY WEEK, MARCH 3l, 
at the THIRD of the LONDON WEDNESDAY CONCERTS, the world-renowned 
and unrivalled veteran Tenor, Mr. BRAHAM, will sing—1l. ‘‘Jephtha’s Vow, 
Handel; 2. (in consequence of the unprecedented sensation its performance has 
created) ‘The Old English Gentleman’;” 3. Duet (with Mr. G. Tedder) “ Gallop on 
Gaily,” Braham; 4. Song, ‘‘ The Death of Nelson,” Braham. M. Sivori will play— 
1. Fantasia, ‘“‘ The Carnival of Chilli,” composed expressly for this concert, and a 
duet with Signor Bottesini. Signor Bottesini will play—1. ‘La Sonnambula, and 


the duet with Signor Sivori, JOSEPH ST 8, Director. 
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ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 


HE DIRECTORS OF THE: ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA 
beg most respectfully to inform the Nobility, Gentry, Subscriber:, and the 
Public, that he Season of 1852 will commence on SATURDAY, MARCH 27th. 

In announcing the present, the Sixth Season of the Royal Italian Opera, the 
Directors feel it almost unnecessary to repeat their assurances, or to reiterate their 
pledges of former Seasons, as to the future conduct of this great Lyrical Establish- 
ment; hoping that the manner in which they have hitherto conducted it, will be 
accepted by their Patrons, as the best guarantee for their future management. 

During the extraordinary Scason of the past year, the audiences of the Royal 
Italian Opera numbered among them some of the most emineut Musical Professors 
and Amateurs of Europe, many of whom were intimately acquainted with the great 
Lyrical Theatres of Icaly, Brance, and Germany; and it must be a matter of pride 
and gratification to the English Public, as well as to the Directors themselves, to 
know that the Royal Italian Opera (both as regards the extraordinary talent of its 
individual Artistes, as well as its general completeness and perfection as a whole), was 
pronounced by these distinguished persons to stand unrivalled among its European 
Competitors. 

By the following outline of the arrangements for the Present Season it will be 
seen that not only have the most distinguishe 1 artistes of last season been re-engaged, 
but that others, now occupying the highest positions in the Continental Theatres, 
have been added to the establishment. The Orchestra and Chorus have received 
several important additions; and it will also be found that in the department of 
the Ballet (which will still be limited t» short Divertissements, and those dances 
incidental to the Operas), a very considerable augmentation in the personnel has 
taken place. In fact, extensive as the Company of the Roysl Italian Opera has 
hitherto been, the assemblage of Artistes this year will be found to surpass that of 
any former Season. 

The Répertoire of the Royal Italian Opera now consists of THIRTY-S1X 
OPERAS, each of which is complete in Scenery, Costumes, and Appointments. 




































SEMIRAMIDE, ae = oes Rossini. 
LA DONNA DEL LAGO, oo " ose Rossini. 

L’ ITALIANA IN ALGIERI, ... oe ove Rossini. 
IL BARBIERE DI SEVIGLIA, eco eee Rossini. 
LA GAZZA LADRA, a a i Rossini. 
IL TANCREDI, oss - ose ove Rossini. 
LA CENERENTOLA, ove a. Rossini. 
GUGLIELMO TELL, ... eee ooo ove Rossini. 
MOSE IN EGITTO (ZORA),... oie oe Rossini. 
OTELLO, ia aoe a on man Rossini. 
ERNANI, an vee ose ove Verdi. 

I DUE FOSCARI, ove eee ose Verdi. 
NABUCCO (ANATO),... e, Verdi. 
NORMA, ooo ooo pa o Bellini. 
LA SONNAMBULA, ... ove ove eee Bellini, 

I PURITANI, ass ooo ove ove Bellini. 

I CAPULETTI E MONTECCHI ove ose Bellini. 
LES HUGUENOI!IS, ... aay oon Meyerbeer. 
ROBERT LE DIABLE, ove one we _Meyerbeer. 
LE PROPHETE, =e a com ide Meyerbeer. 
LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR, ..}. a oa Donizetti. 
L’ ELISIR D’AMORE, omen oe. Donizetti. 
LUCREZIA BORGIA,... ee ia es Donizetti. 
ANNA BOLENA, op ooo ove oe Donizetti. 
MARIA DI ROHAN, ... ove ove on Donizetti. 
LA FAVORITA, oe ove - ove Donizetti. 
LINDA DI .CHAMOUNI, ove °° one Donizetti. 
IL FLAUTO MAGICO, ate nas is Mozart. 
DON GIOVANNI, eo0 ove ove ove Mozart. 
LE NOZZE DI FIGARO, = oa me Mozart. 
MASANIELLO, a aoe oo pnb Auber. 

IL MATRIMONIO SEGRETO, ose ons Cimarosa, 
LA JUIVE, ... oe ove oes ooo Halevy. 
DER FREISCHUTZ, ... ove on os Weber. 
SAPPHO, ass ane on ‘ eos Gounod. 
FIDELIO, ; me Beethoven, 


one on 













During the Season, the following Operas will be produced :— 
Spour’s Opera of 


FAUST. 


The Directors have the satisfaction to announce, that they have made an arrange- 
ment with the great Composer, Herr SpouR, to produce this Grand Romantic Opera. 
The Recitatives (necessary in the Adaptation of the Opera to the Italian Stage) have 
been written by the Composer expressly for the Royal Italian Opera, and the whole 
work will be arranged and produced under his direction. 












An entirely new Grand Opera, Composed by M. Junxien, entitled 
PIETRO IL. GRANDE. 






Rossrn1’s Favourite Opera, 
LE COMTE ORI, 
As performed at the Academie Royale at Paris, 













WeseEr’s Fairy Opera, 
OBERON. 
The Libretto, with the ‘addition of Recitatives, having been expressly re-arranged 








COVENT GARDEN. 


The EncaGemMeEnts for the present Season are :— 


SoPpRANI. 
Madame GRISI, Madame CASTELLAN, 
Mademoiselle BERTRANDI, 


AND 
Madame VIARDOT. 
LSO, 
Mademoiselle. ANNA ZERR, 


(From the Imperial Theatre of Vienna.) and 
Madame GAZZANIGA, 
(Of the Teatro della Scala at Milan.) An engagement has also been offered to 
Mademoiselle _MEDORI, 
(Of the Imperial Theatre of S*. Petersburg.) 
ConTRALTO, 
Mademoiselle THERESA SEGUIN. 
(Her First Appearance in England.) 
Sreconpa Donna. 
Mademoiselle COTTI. 
TENORI. 
Signor MARIO, 
Signor STIGELLI, Signor LUIGI MET, 
Signor SOLDI, 


AND 
Signor TAMBERLIK. 
ALSO, 
Signor GALVANI, 


(From the Teatro della at Milan, his First Appearance in England.) 
err 
(Principal Tenor of the Imperial Theatre at Vienna, his First Appearance 
in England.) And 
Monsieur GULEMARD, 
(Principal Tenor of the Académie Royale at Paris, his First Appearance in Engl and.) 
Bass? BARITONI, 


Signor RONCONI, Signor ROMMI, 
AND 
Signor BARTOLINI, 


(From the Italian Opera of Palermo, his First Appearance in England.) 
Basst PRoFONDI. 
Herr FORMES. 
Signor TAGLIAFICO, 
Signor POLONINI, Signor GREGORIO, 
Signor MARINI, 


(His First Appearance these Three Years.) 
Director or THE Music, Composer, AND CoNnDUCTOR, 
Mr. COSTA. 
Tue Mitrrany Bano will be under the superintendence of Mr. GODFREY. 

In accordance with a wish, very g2nerally expressed by the Subscribers, a short 
Divertissement will be performed on those evenings when the Opera given is not 
sufficiently long to form the evening’s entertainment. This arianegment will avoid 
the necessity for giving portions only of other Operas; a plan, except on extraor- 
dinary occasions, subject to much objection. In order to meet this arrangement the 
following engagements have been made. 

Mademoiselle ROBERT, 
(From the Académie Royale at Paris.) 


Mademoiselle LOUISE TAGLIONI, 
AND 
Mademoiselle BRUSSIJ, 


‘om the Imperial Theatre at Vienna. 


(F a.) 
Malle. LEBLOND, Mdlle. KOLEMBERG, Mdlle. BELLOTTI, 


AND 
Mademoiselle L. BELLOTTI, 
(Their First Appearance in England.) 
Monsieur MINARD, Monsieur FLUSSE, Monsieur RUAULT, 
(Their First Appearance in England.) 
Tur Corrs pz BALLET will also be augmented, and embrace several Danseuses 
from Paris, being their First Appearance in England. 


Leader of the Ballet. Mr. ALFRED MELLON. Maitre de Ballet M. ALEXANDRE. 
Prompter, Sig. Monrerast._ Director of the Mis-en-Scene, Monsieur LAURENT, 
(From the Thea're National, Paris. Artistes Costumiéres, Mrs. E. BAILEY and Mad. 
Manzo. Decorator, Mr. Prescott. Machinist, Mr. ALLEN. Scenrc ARTISTS, Messrs. 


GRIEVE and TELBIN. 


Tickets, Stalls, and Boxes, forthe Night or Season to be obtained at the Box Office 
of the Theatre, (corner of Bow Street and Hart Street); and at the principal Libraries 
and Music Sellers. 

The Performances will commence at Eight o’Clock on each Evening. 

The Box Office is open from 11 to 5 o’clock. 
Royat Irattan Opera, Covent GARDEN, March 1852, 


Signor RACHE, and 























by the Author, J. R. PLancne, Esq. 












Donizettr’s Grand Opera, 
LES MARTYRS. 
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